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PREFACE 


Ka'nal'lia'e'ne'wai'to 
Yai'ne'nO'wai'ai'e'no'ho 
Ti'wai'tau'na'Klai'nc'was'tu 
Yai'na'was'e'noo'was'hoo. 

Translation : 

You  resemble  a  friend  of  me, 
And  you  look  like  a  friend  of  me; 
I  think  that  we  are  brother's  kin, 
And  brothers  we  will  be. 


Bos'Co'Pa 

Chief  of  the  Klamath  Indi- 
ans upon  meeting  the  white 
man. 


Ma-ni'tou  have  pity  with  me, 
Father  have  compassion  with  me, 
I  am  dying  for  thirst. 
All  is  gone,  I  am  crying  to  thee. 


^   Klamath  Indian  lamentation. 


The  eagles  scream  on  high. 
Raise,  raise  the  battle  cry, 
Hi-ak'hi'ak'bo'ho'ho'hi'ak'hi'hi'hi. 
At  the  head  of  my  band,  I  have 

fought  hand  to  hand. 
And  the  days  like  our  fathers' 

will  end. 


War  song  of  Howlee'wam- 
pu,  Assinniboine  Indian  war 
chief. 


Me'si'ka'is'cum'mi'ka'clo'se'ten-as'clutch'man? 
Clock'e'la-et'chock'e'la'hi'yoo'she'sho'ka. 


'Have  you  brought  back  my  beautiful  daughter?  If  not, 
then  blood  for  blood  and  more  war." 


Hooker  Jim,  a  Modoc  Indian  warrior,  to  the  Indian  Commissioner, 
N.  Measham,  pleading  for  return  of  his  daughter  who  had  been 
stolen  by  a  white  man  in  the  Lost  River  Valley,  Oregon. 


WHILE  I  do  not  profess  to  have  made  an  ethical  study 
of  our  North  American  Indians,  it  is,  however,  fair 
for  me  to  state,  that  v^hich  I  have  written  rests 
wholly  on  such  facts  as  have  come  to  my  personal  observa^ 
tion  during  a  close  contact  with  the  red  man  for  a  number 
of  active  years. 

I  have  seen  him  in  his  infancy,  in  his  youthful  vigor  and 
maturity,  as  well  as  in  his  old  age;  have  met  him  and  his 
family  in  their  homes  and  in  peaceful  vocation  around  his 
wigwam  and  village.  I  have  witnessed  him  at  the  hunt,  and 
I  have  seen  him  at  war  and  battle. 

In  character,  I  have  never  found  him  a  negative  man.  He 
worshiped  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars.  His  literature 
of  legends  and  myths  is  varied  and  old.  His  language  of  love 
and  affection  is  pure  and  sweet  and  touched  by  as  high  ani- 
mations of  the  heart,  as  white  man  wooer  ever  gave  to  white 
man  maid. 

He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  physical  endurance  and  with 
a  more  than  primitive  brain  power. 

He  filled  his  place  in  the  evolution  of  man. 

In  his  place  has  come  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  railroad, 
the  beat  of  engines  of  manufacture,  and  the  strong  currents 


of  a  new  civiliz^ation  swept  down  upon  him,  and  it  was  with 
warnings  as  to  his  end. 

For  all  we  know,  perhaps  the  Indian  of  today  looks  upon 
this  onward  rush  of  Christian  civili2,ation  as  a  spectacle,  and 
who  can  tell  what  it  means  to  the  Indians  themselves?  Will 
history  ever  be  written  from  the  Indian  standpoint?  His 
struggles  for  the  possession  of  his  homelands,  that  has  ever 
been  denied  him  by  this  Christian  civili2,ation,  are  still  fresh 
in  his  memory. 

He  also  knows  of  the  English  who  drove  out  the  French, 
and  the  coming  of  the  American  who  drove  out  the  Eng-- 
lish,  the  French  and  the  Indian,  and  disposed  all  of  homes, 
land  and  rights.  And  it  was  then  that  the  savage  warfare 
commenced  with  the  slash  of  the  tomahawk,  the  powder  and 
the  bloody  knife  of  massacre. 

Perhaps  it  is  useless  to  say  which  was  wrong,  as  each  paid 
the  penalty  of  its  wrongdoing. 

In  justice  to  the  American  Government,  it  can  be  said  that 
it  paid  the  Indian  a  fair  price  for  the  land  taken,  and  the 
many  treaties  that  were  made  with  the  Indian  stand  proof 
of  good  intent. 

Unfortunately,  this  good  intent  often  failed  as  temptation 
came  along  that  turned  each  race  into  treacherous  blood- 
thirsty violators. 

History  bears  evidence  that  in  the  early  days  the  Indian 
acted  much  with  fairness  toward  his  white  brothers,  and 


when  treated  with  honesty  and  decency,  he  responded  with 
a  loyal  equal. 

However,  the  gradual  encroachments  upon  his  rights  and 
possessions  by  unscrupulous  adventurers  that  came  from  the 
east,  and  who  were  eager  for  treasures  of  gold,  and  not  find- 
ing same,  were  anxious  to  take  possession  of  his  homelands, 
of  the  clear  streams  of  water,  of  the  very  spot  where  his 
w^igwam  was  pitched.  And  it  was  he  that  bore  Httle  respect 
for  the  morality  of  the  Indian,  of  his  rights  as  a  husband  and 
father,  and  cloyed  with  the  drinking  of  the  cup  of  pleasure, 
he  offered  money,  whisky,  powder  and  gun  for  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  fair  Indian  maiden  yet  in  her  childhood  summers. 
And  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  that  it  took  but  few  years 
for  the  destruction  of  his  home,  the  violation  of  the  honor 
of  his  child  and  of  his  wife,  to  change  this  same  Indian  from 
a  tolerant  man  into  a  distrusting  and  bloodthirsty  warrior 
and  praying  for:  ''Mi^a'hi-yoo'mich-'i'chi'ya'na''  (Give  me 
my  knife). 

The  Author. 


Letter  7\[o.  7 


To  my  son,  Herman  Edward  Werner: 

IT  WAS  in  the  middle  of  August  in  the  year  1881,  when 
Captain  Stephen  G.  Whipple,  the  commanding  officer  of 
Fort  Klamath,  Oregon,  ordered  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
to  reconnoiter  through  Lost  River  Valley,  Tule  Lake  region, 
and  into  the  Lava  Beds,  thence  westward  to  the  foothills  of 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountain  Range. 

The  detachment  in  command  of  the  lieutenant  consisted 
of  myself  as  corporal,  six  privates,  one  Klamath  Indian  scout, 
a  packer,  and  three  pack  mules.  The  party  was  equipped  for 
a  fifteen  days  field  duty.  With  the  rise  of  the  sun  on  the 
following  morning  the  detachment  left  the  fort  following  a 
little  used  trail  that  ran  eastward.  The  trail  soon  left  the 
level  of  Klamath  Valley  and  guided  us  upward  and  to  the 
summit  of  a  steep  and  rocky  divide  which  separated  Klamath 
Valley  from  the  Sprague  River  region.  Toward  evening  we 
descended  into  Sprague  River  Valley  and  there  made  our 
first  camp  out  for  the  night.  On  this,  our  first  day's  ride,  we 
came  across  the  tracks  made  by  the  large  cinnamon  bear, 
and  the  big  grey  timber  wolf.  The  many  rocky  ledges  which 
we  passed  showed  the  dens  of  a  large  wild  bob'tail  cat  which 
in  this  out'of-the'way  region  seemed  quite  numerous.  The 
shrill  whistle4ike  sound  of  the  mountain  beaver  was  often 
heard,  and  countless  squirrels  in  grey  and  red  barked,  scamps 
ered    and  climbed.    We  camped  on  the  barren    banks  of 
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Sprague  river  and  near  an  Indian  village  of  near  a  hundred 
wigwams  occupied  by  a  branch  of  the  Klamath  tribe,  and 
known  as  the  Sprague  River  Indians.  Early  on  the  following 
day  we  climbed  on  to  the  summit  of  another  divide,  then  for 
nearly  five  miles  rode  through  a  forest  of  enormous  redwood 
firs,  real  giants  of  trees,  with  trunks  from  five  to  twelve  feet 
in  diameter,  smooth  and  free  of  branches  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  over  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  On  the  south' 
ern  edge  of  this  forest  of  giants,  the  beautiful  California 
Man%anita  grows  in  riot.  We  saw  many  in  colorful  bloom, 
others  loaded  with  red  berries,  a  delicate  food  for  the  bear. 
We  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Yainax  river.  This  small 
river  we  found  all  but  dried  up.  On  the  sandy  and  gravelly 
grounds  of  this  flat  valley  the  sage  brush  and  tall  thistle  grew 
and  flourished.  The  long4egged  jack  rabbit,  the  sage  cock 
with  his  hens  ran  about  undisturbed  in  countless  numbers, 
while  the  rattlesnake,  the  horned  toad  and  li2;ards  coil,  squat 
and  dart. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  our  trail  led  us  into  a  squaw- 
man's  settlement  of  thirteen  log  cabins  and  a  few  wigwams. 
About  a  do2;en  white  men  with  more  Klamath  Indian  women 
and  children  came  close  and  talked  to  us.  These  squawmen, 
shepherds  and  cattle  men,  bewhiskered  and  unkempt,  were 
clothed  in  dirty  buckskin  and  otherwise.  They  habitually 
spoke  in  the  Klamath  Indian  tongue.  They  were  the  owners 
of  many  sheep,  horses  and  cattle,  and  had  lived  thereabouts 
for  ten  and  more  years.  They  seemingly  had  long  before  this 
forgotten  former  civili2;ed  habits.  These  men  are  the  ownefs 
of  large  and  long-haired  dogs  which  are  trained  to  control 
the  movements  of  the  flocks,  to  protect  the  sheep  from  the 
panther  and  wolf,  and  to  attack  all  outsiders  at  sight.  About 
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a  mile  farther  on,  we  found  a  water  hole  in  the  river  bed, 
and  near  it  we  made  camp  for  the  night.  On  the  following 
day  our  trail  guided  us  southward  over  desert  and  waste 
lands,  guided  us  into  a  narrow  and  rocky  defile,  which  for 
the  next  two  miles  windingly  descended  into  Lost  River 
Valley.  The  trail  that  led  through  this  winding  pass  was 
narrow  and  rocky,  and  troops  may  march  only  in  single  file. 
Bulky  masses  of  granite  tower  into  wild  ledges  and  cliffs  on 
both  sides  of  the  trail.  This  narrow  defile,  on  this  hot  August 
day  in  the  year  of  1881,  seemed  quiet  and  peaceful.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  so  on  a  certain  rainy  November  day  a  few 
years  back.  On  that  particular  day,  the  veteran  Captain  E. 
Jackson,  U.  S.  A.,  in  command  of  Troop  L,  First  U.  S.  Cav- 
alry, led  his  forty-eight  troopers  in  single  file  into  this  nar- 
row defile,  and  enroute  to  Lost  River  Valley,  the  then  home- 
lands of  the  Modoc  Indians.  It  was  in  the  early  afternoon 
when  the  two  Klamath  Indian  scouts  who  accompanied  Cap- 
tain Jackson's  command,  and  about  two  hundred  paces  in  ad- 
vance of  the  cavalry,  rode  slowly  and  watchfully  into  this 
pass.  As  the  last  file  of  Captain  Jackson's  men  was  fairly 
within  the  fold  of  this  treacherous  defile,  the  troop  of  cav- 
alry was  suddenly  thrown  into  alarm  by  savage  shouts  and 
the  terrible,  demon-like  war  cry  of  hostile  Modoc  warriors. 
Their  shouts  and  cries  was  instantly  followed  by  a  fusilade 
of  gun  shots  discharged  by  skillfully  concealed  Modoc  war- 
riors behind  rocks  and  cliffs,  and  less  than  a  hundred  feet 
away.  The  volleys  of  shots  carried  almost  destruction  to 
Troop  L,  First  Cavalry.  Twenty  killed  and  wounded  men, 
and  with  nine  of  their  horses  killed  in  their  tracks,  the 
work  of  but  few  minutes,  was  the  work  of  an  unseen  enemy. 
Seokum  Charley,  a  sub-chief  of  the  hostile  Modocs,  posted 
his  thirty-five  warriors,  indeed,  skillfully.  He  did  not  molest 
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the  two  Klamath  Indian  scouts.  He  let  them  pass  on;  he  was 
sure  of  them,  anyhow.  Later  it  was  found  that  a  much  larger 
force  would  be  required  to  subdue  the  hostile  Modocs. 

Now,  my  dear  son,  I  wish  to  state  right  here,  that  I  was 
not  a  participant  of  the  military  forces  which  took  part  in 
the  Modoc  war.  I  merely  speak  of  certain  incidents  which 
are  historic,  and  which  took  place  during  that  Indian  war. 
And,  I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind,  the  words  which  I  am 
writing  now  were  gathered  by  me  from  participants  of  that 
terrible  war,  and  from  pioneer  settlers  who  had  lived  anc" 
are  still  living  within  that  region  which  suffered  murder  and 
pillage  from  the  Modocs.  Further,  it  is  with  feehng  of  all 
respect  to  the  historic  grounds  over  which  I  am  now  ridin 
as  a  soldier  of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry,  that  I  am  relating  these 
facts  to  you. 

It  was  after  the  noon  hour  when  we  rode  onto  the  level 
of  Lost  River  Valley.  We  rode  over  the  grounds  of  three 
homesteads  which  the  Modocs  had  burned  and  destroyed. 
About  a  mile  farther  down  the  valley  we  came  to  George 
Miller's  place,  a  log  house,  log  stable,  and  two  corrals.  His 
was  the  only  place  out  of  six  which  the  fiendish  Modocs  did 
not  molest. 

Our  heutenant  spoke  to  Mr.  Miller  and  questioned  the 
settler.  Mr.  Miller  shook  his  head;  he  seemingly  did  not  care 
to  talk  about  the  past,  but  presently  said:  ''My  wife,  myself 
and  our  three  children  were  all  sound  asleep  that  night.  We 
never  heard  a  sound.  When  I  rose  on  the  following  morning 
it  was  dayhght.  When  I  stepped  into  the  open  I  saw  smoke 
and  fire  up  and  down  the  valley.  I  called  to  my  wife  and  she 
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told  me  to  run  to  the  nearest  neighbor,  not  quite  a  mile  up 
the  valley.  I  started  on  a  run  but  was  suddenly  halted  by  a 
Modoc  Indian  all  painted  up  in  his  war  colors.  The  Indian 
motioned  me  back;  he  would  not  let  me  go  on,  and  said: 
'If  you  go,  I  kill  you.'  What  could  I  do  but  to  return  to  my 
place.  When  my  wife  saw  me  come  back  she  threw  a  shawl 
over  her  shoulders  and  ran  down  the  valley.  She,  too,  was 
stopped  by  another  Modoc,  who  said:  'You  go  home — all 
dead.'  And  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  afternoon  that  we 
heard  of  the  killing  of  thirteen  men,  women  and  children, 
and  the  burning  of  five  homesteads  up  and  down  the  valley.'' 

Mr.  Miller  said:  '1  was  always  on  good  terms  with  the 
Indians.  When  some  of  them  came  to  my  place  I  always 
treated  them  right  and  we  never  had  any  trouble,  but  this 
fellow  McMillen,  my  neighbor  above,  always  had  trouble 
with  the  Indians;  he  shot  twice  at  one  shortly  before  the 
attack  on  us  was  made.  It  was  all  a  mistake,  and  my  wife 
of  late  was  afraid  that  something  of  this  sort  might  hap' 
pen."  Mr.  Miller  continued:  ''Now  the  Indians  are  all 
gone,  but  we  have  now  a  couple  of  big  fellows  in  the  valley, 
they  drove  a  lot  of  horses  and  cattle  into  the  valley,  they 
want  the  whole  valley  to  themselves.  They  have  tried  their 
best  to  get  me  to  move  because  I  keep  a  few  hundred  heads 
of  sheep.  Maybe,  they  will  burn  me  out  some  of  these  days." 

At  the  request  of  our  lieutenant,  Mr.  Miller  accompanied 
us  on  our  ride  down  the  valley.  About  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  farther  down,  we  came  to  the  burned  remains  which 
had  been  John  Cor\^an's  homestead.  There  the  fiendish  Mo' 
docs  took  revenge  in  all  their  savage  brutalities.  John  Cor^ 
van,  his  wife  and  two  children  were  massacred  while  yet  in 
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bed  and  asleep.  Their  log  cabin,  two  corrals  with  horse  and 
cows  shot  down  and  burned.  A  half  mile  farther  down,  the 
ruins  of  a  former  homestead  laid  black  and  deserted.  It  was 
the  home  of  a  man  with  the  name  of  Maier,  a  single  man. 
Of  him,  Mr.  Miller  said:  ''His  body  was  found  frightfully 
mutilated  and  hung  from  a  rail  fence.''  The  next  place  we 
came  to  was  the  homestead  of  a  family  by  the  name  of  Hol^ 
linger.  There  the  man,  his  wife  and  their  five-year-old  girl 
were  burned  to  death,  and  so  were  five  head  of  their  horses 
which  the  Indians  found  in  the  nearby  corral.  Another  ride 
of  less  than  a  mile  brought  us  to  what  was  known  as  the 
''Carry  Homestead.''  There  the  savage  Modocs  committed 
unspeakable  brutahties  on  the  persons  of  Carry  and  his  wife, 
burning  victims  and  all  that  was  theirs. 

Mr.  Miller  now  bid  us  goodbye  and  returned  to  his  home- 
stead. The  above  tragedies,  and  as  retold  by  Mr.  Miller, 
took  place  during  the  night  of  the  13th  to  14th  of  Novem- 
ber a  few  years  back.  It  is  beheved  that  the  Modoc  known 
by  the  name  as  "Boston  Charley"  was  the  perpetrator  of 
the  attack  on  the  Lost  River  Valley  settlers.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  he  carried  the  torch  of  fire,  that  he  started  the 
Modoc  war  cry,  and  that  he  was  followed  by  a  band  of  nine 
of  the  most  bloodthirsty  Modoc  savages  on  their  trail  of 
revenge  and  murder.  For  many  years  prior  to  the  above 
events,  the  Modoc  Indians  have  been  known  as  hostile  to 
the  ever  encroaching  homestead  seekers,  and  knowing  this  to 
be  true,  the  casual  observer  may  rightfully  wonder  why 
those  six  families  of  homestead  seekers  ever  dared  to  claim 
lands  not  their  own,  claimed  lands  which  were  prepossessed 
and  known  as  the  homelands  of  the  Modoc  Indians.  And, 
further,  would  it  not  have  been  more  profitable  to  these 
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settlers  to  have  maintained  a  more  friendly  and  compromising 
bearing  toward  the  aborigines?  As  it  was,  these  settlers 
loaded  upon  themselves  a  risky  chance.  We  continued  our 
ride  on  the  bottomlands  of  Lost  River  Valley.  We  rode 
eastward  toward  the  head  of  the  valley;  there  the  level 
bottomland  suddenly  narrowed  into  a  ravine  of  lava  rocks 
out  of  which  the  waters  of  Lost  River  in  the  capacity  of 
a  fair-si^ed  creek  ran.  For  nearly  two  miles  the  valley  is 
hemmed  in  between  steep  and  heavy  timbered  slopes  crested 
by  enormous  masses  of  granite  ridges  and  towering  ledges  and 
cliffs  of  yellow  rocks,  which  give  to  this  veritable  sac^du-cul 
a  mighty  fortress4ike  picture.  Farther  down  the  valley 
widens.  Its  level  bottomlands  are  rich  in  grasses  and  wild 
flowers. 

Many  large  poplar  and  cottonwood  trees  stand  near 
the  river  banks.  Many  of  these  large  trees  carry  the  nests 
of  the  bald  eagle,  the  hawk  and  the  laughing  owl.  The  fair- 
si2,ed  creek  quickly  changes  into  a  small  river  which  runs 
between  high  banks  for  nearly  twenty  miles  westward.  The 
river  bed  is  full  of  dangerous  quicksand  wells,  pumice  and 
volcanic  lava  rocks.  At  several  points  the  river  waters  com- 
pletely disappear  into  sinkholes  of  unknown  depth,  run 
under  ground  for  a  mile  or  more  and  again  come  to  the  sur- 
face.  Therefore,  its  name,  Lost  River.  It  was  near  the  head 
of  this  river  that  we  camped  for  a  night.  Early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  we  climbed  over  the  summit  of  a  divide  and 
down  into  a  flat  and  sandy  sagebrush  region  which  for  nearly 
ten  miles  looked  dull  and  wearisome.  About  the  noon  hour 
we  rode  into  a  tract  of  land  studded  with  buttes,  small  and 
large.  These  buttes  stand  detached  and  rise  from  a  hundred 
to  over  a  thousand  feet  in  height.  They  are  conical  in  shape. 
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Some  represent  dark  and  gloomy  piles  of  gray  rocks,  others 
high  and  solid  masses  of  deep  red  lava.  Some  rise  up  in 
layers  of  shale,  others  of  gravel  and  sand.  A  httle  traveled 
trail  which  leads  windingly  through  these  hills  furnished 
many  surprises  to  us.  Hidden  among  these  buttes  we  saw 
small  herds  of  Indian  ponies,  bunches  of  wild  cattle,  f  amiHes 
of  large-eared  deer,  some  antelopes,  countless  jack  and  cot- 
tontail rabbits,  the  grey  fox,  the  ground  owl,  the  skunk,  and 
the  desert  rat,  while  the  rattlesnake  and  spotted  li2;ard  were 
contentedly  basking  themselves  at  every  sunlit  spot.  Leaving 
these  buttes  to  our  rear  we  rode  into  a  stretch  of  white  sand 
alkali.  We  rode  through  a  wilderness  of  rank  and  tall  thistles 
some  over  six  feet  tall.  In  this  prickly  wilderness  all  was 
dead.  To  our  left,  the  west,  a  fair-sized  lake  of  alkaH  water 
glimmered,  while  the  deathly  white  alkali  sand  banks  which 
fringed  the  waters  gave  warnings  of  poison  to  all.  Farther 
away  the  shallow  valley  known  as  'Tangles  Valley"  looked 
dead  and  deserted  of  all.  Presently  we  rode  over  a  gravelly 
swell  in  the  land,  and  down  into  the  basin  of  Tule  Lake. 
To  the  south  and  in  the  beyond  we  caught  our  first  gHmpse 
of  the  lava  beds.  Dark  and  towering  masses  of  lava,  chilly 
cliffs  and  painted  peaks  looked  threateningly  evil.  The  sandy 
and  gravelly  surface  gave  way  to  grassy  and  swampy  lands. 

We  came  to  the  north  shore  of  Tule  Lake,  which  rests  on 
the  Oregon  and  California  state  lines.  The  lake's  oval-shaped 
body  runs  southward,  and  on  California  lands.  On  the 
Oregon  side  the  lake  is  fringed  by  swamps.  A  dense  wilder- 
ness of  tall  and  lanky  grasses  and  brushwood  harbors  count- 
less numbers  of  large  wild  swans  in  black  and  white,  harbors 
the  pelican,  the  grey-backed  and  the  beautiful  feathered  mal- 
lard ducks,  the  yellow-billed  loom,  and  many  other  water 
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fowls.  All  of  them  breed  among  the  tall  grasses,  and  undis' 
turbed  float  on  the  clear  waters  of  this  lake.  Their  chatters 
and  squawks  may  be  heard  far  off.  A  clump  of  stunted 
cedars  nearby  gave  fair  invitation  to  camp,  and  it  proved 
to  turn  into  an  idealistic  spot,  inasmuch  as  no  invention  of 
a  romancer  are  needed  to  glorify  the  wild  beauties  of  nature. 
Since  the  eyes  of  one's  self  may  scan  the  snowcapped  cones 
of  towering  peaks,  may  scan  the  rough  and  irregular  tops 
of  bulky  mountains  which  rise  above  dense  and  gloomy 
forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and,  above  all,  may  look  at  the 
high  and  massive  cone  of  Mount  Shasta,  seemingly  but  arms 
length  away.  And  further,  one's  self  eyes  may  scan,  more 
expectant  and  deeper  perplexed,  over  a  dreadful  wilderness, 
which  a  former  volcanic  destruction  shrouded  forever  in 
mystery. 

''The  Lava  Beds'' — As  the  sun  began  to  set,  families  of 
mule  deers,  and  droves  of  antelope  came  to  the  waters  of 
Tule  Lake,  and  so  did  a  large  herd  of  wild  horses.  The 
odors  of  boiling  venison  which  came  from  our  campfire 
brought  packs  of  prairie  wolves,  their  howls  sounded  bold 
and  begrudging.  Now  and  then  the  angry  gnarl  of  a  large 
wild  cat  came  from  nearby,  while  the  badger,  the  raccoon 
and  the  skunk  expectantly  circled  about  our  camp  for  the 
most  part  of  the  night.  The  clear  heavens  above  fairly  glit- 
tered in  the  lights  of  countless  stars.  On  the  early  morning 
we  rode  southward  to  Clear  Lake  but  nine  miles  away.  We 
rode  over  verdant  grass  lands  on  which  many  wild  horses 
and  cattle  came  to  our  view.  Our  coming  disturbed  a  large 
flock  of  sand  hill  cranes,  which,  at  our  approach,  rose  and 
made  wing  into  the  blue  above.  We  came  to  Clear  Lake 
about  the  noon  hour  and  there  established  our  camp  for  a 
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two  days  stay.  The  waters  of  Clear  Lake  we  found  blue  and 
calm.  Countless  trout,  bass,  suckers  and  red  fish  swirl  about. 
On  the  low  banks  of  this  lone  lake  traces  of  the  otter,  the 
beaver,  and  the  muskrat  could  be  seen  everywhere.  A  large 
flock  of  the  beautiful  feathered  and  slender  legged  blue 
herons  rose  and  flew  to  more  distant  part  of  the  lake. 
Shortly  before  sunset  a  middle-aged  Indian  accompanied  by 
his  squaw  came  riding  into  our  camp.  The  Indian,  a  Modoc, 
carried  a  rifle,  a  bow  and  arrows.  He  spoke  to  our  Klamath 
Indian  scout,  and  he  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  and  a 
few  others  of  his  kind  make  their  homes  in  the  lava  beds, 
that  he  knew  all  about  their  bewildering  layout  and  runs; 
that  he  was  willing  to  guide  us  through  the  lava  beds.  Our 
lieutenant  accepted  the  Indian's  services  and  the  Modoc 
promised  to  be  at  our  camp  early  on  the  following  morning. 
We  offered  the  Indian  some  of  our  meat,  coffee,  and  hard- 
tacks. At  this  the  Indian  said,  ''Sto-wit-ka-trum-tum-ku'' 
(My  heart  is  happy  now) .  And  he  bid  us  good-bye.  To  me, 
it  was  clear  that  this  Modoc  Indian  had  been  watching  our 
coming  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  following  day  rose  with  a  grand  sun,  and  with  the 
■promise  of  a  clear  day.  Leaving  our  horses  and  camp  in  the 
care  of  three  troopers,  the  Heutenant,  myself  and  three  troop- 
ers, left  camp  early  and  started  in  the  direction  of  the  lava 
beds  a  short  mile  away.  Soon  we  espied  a  man  on  foot;  the 
man  proved  to  be  the  Indian  of  yesterday,  true  to  his 
promise. 

Over  precipitous  ledges  of  lava  rocks,  between  boulders 
and  cliffs  we  slowly  descended  toward  the  dark  bottom  of 
a  ravine  fully  three  hundred  feet  below,  and  there  we  found 
ourselves  between  high  and  black  lava  walls  barely  a  hun- 
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dred  feet  apart.  The  bottom  of  this  appalling  trench  ran  to 
our  right  and  left.  Our  Indian  guide  chose  to  follow  a  wind- 
ing course  toward  the  right.  In  almost  complete  darkness  we 
groped  our  way  through  puddles  of  stagnant  and  bad  smell- 
ing water,  over  uneven  grounds  and  sharp  pointed  ridges 
of  lava.  Strong  and  musty  odors  indicating  death  filled  our 
nostrils.  About  a  hundred  paces  further  on,  we  came  to  a 
sharp  bend  and  soon  after  into  the  light  of  day,  and  into  a 
basin-shaped  opening  and  depression  where  a  pool  of  dirty 
water  partly  overhung  by  ledges  of  lava  was  alive  with  large 
green  and  black  dotted  frogs,  where  a  large  and  extremely 
repulsive  liziard  sat  boldly,  and  where  large  red-haired  rock 
rats  ran  to  and  fro.  We  saw  the  footprints  of  the  wild  cat, 
the  wolf,  the  fox  and  the  lynx  on  the  damp  ground  around 
the  pool. 

We  came  to  a  high  ridge  of  smooth  lava  which,  in  all 
its  form,  resembled  the  back  of  an  enormous  pre-historic 
animal.  This  ridge  ran  near  a  high  wall  of  lava  and  then 
promptly  halted,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  of  but  three  feet 
between  itself  and  the  lava  wall,  leaving  but  a  mere  slit,  a 
dangerous  passage.  By  feeling  with  our  hands  through  this 
narrow  slit  we  came  to  an  open  and  almost  circular  shaped 
space  of  ground  which  covered  all  of  two  acres.  This  circular 
opening  we  found  enclosed  by  solid  high  towering  walls  of 
lava  of  a  dull  red  in  color.  In  its  very  center  stands  a  pillar 
of  lava,  seemingly  the  shaft  of  an  immense  chimney  all  of 
three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  it  all  but  smokes.  This 
rather  fear-inspiring  column  measures  over  a  hundred  paces 
in  diameter  at  its  base  and  roughly  tapers  into  a  spire.  At 
its  southern  base,  a  deep  and  large  hole  full  of  water  is  ap- 
parently much  visited  by  bears  large  and  small,  as  evinced 
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by  the  many  footprints  of  this  animal  on  the  damp  grounds 
nearby.  There  also  squats  an  ugly  toad,  while  a  shiny  five 
to  six-foot  long  blacksnake  shows  its  red  tongue  warningly; 
around  and  near  the  base  of  this  enormous  column  several 
pillars  rise  to  over  fifty  feet.  They  represent  ghost'Hke 
statues. 

Out  of  the  dark  lava  walls  which  enclose  this  open  space 
many  large  holes  and  vaulted  cave-like  openings  stare 
spooky  and  suspicious.  At  the  south  side  of  this  basin  we 
came  to  another  pool  of  water,  and  there  the  pawprints  of 
the  mountain  Hon,  the  lynx  and  the  wild  cat  were  plentiful. 
This  strange  and  forbidding  hollow  is  today  known  as  the 
"First  Stronghold''  of  the  Modoc  Indian.  And  it  was  into 
this  lava  crater  that  Captain  Jack,  the  Modoc  chief,  led  his 
fiftyone  warriors,  their  squaws  and  children,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  souls  in  all,  in  hiding,  when  but  a  few  years 
back,  troops  of  the  First  Cavalry,  the  Second  and  the 
Twenty-first  Regiments  of  Infantry  began  the  round  up  and 
attack  on  the  Modocs  at  their  homelands  in  the  Lost  River 
Valley.  And  it  was  into  this  kettle  hole  that  the  then  hostile 
Modoc  Indians  succeeded  in  lowering  by  means  of  horse- 
hair ropes  sixty- two  of  their  ponies  for  a  future  food  supply. 
And  it  was  in  this  hell-hole  on  earth,  that  the  Modoc  war- 
riors for  seven  long  months  maintained  their  stand  against 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States.  And  it  was  from 
this  natural  fortress,  and  not  until  water  and  food  had 
given  out,  that  Captain  Jack  led  his  people  out  and  re- 
treated into  another  and  even  a  more  formidable  stronghold. 

From  this  awful  hollow,  our  Indian  guide  led  us  onto  a 

faint  trail  which  led  downward,  and  as  it  seemed,  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth.  This  dim  trail  we  followed  for 
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nearly  a  half  mile  when  suddenly  we  came  to  a  tunneHike 
passage  that  guided  us  into  another  dark,  narrow  and  rocky 
trench.  On  the  rough  and  uneven  bottom  of  this  hellish 
trench  we  crawled  and  walked  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  when  suddenly  we  came  to  a  large  open  space,  to  an 
arena-like  expanse  fearful  to  behold.  We  came  to  a  halt  as 
if  our  feet  were  suddenly  riveted  to  the  ground  as  our  eyes 
ga2ied  into  a  chaotic  lava  va.stness,  as  our  eyes  ga2;ed  into 
one  of  mother  earth's  greatest  volcanic  upheavals.  In  awe, 
if  not  in  reverence,  our  eyes  rested  on  what  I  justly  may 
term  the  stump  of  a  former  great  mountain,  a  monstrous 
volcano,  which  in  all  probability  stood  at  one  time  in  the 
very  center  of  this  arena  and  stood  as  a  worthy  twin  brother 
of  the  nearby  Mount  Shasta  of  today. 

This  giant  pyramidal  stump  of  black  lava  forms  an  oval 
at  its  base  and  towers  in  a  more  rounded  shape  into  a  pointed 
top,  and  near  a  thousand  feet  into  the  blue  California  sky. 
On  its  north  side  this  monster  is  roughly  terraced  into  three 
distinct  stories,  each  of  which  contain  cave-like  openings 
and  many  holes  out  of  which  an  unfriendly  and  suspicious 
darkness  stares.  The  Modoc,  our  guide,  stood  on  familiar 
ground.  Was  he  not  there  before  and  was  he  not  one  of 
Captain  Jack's  warriors? 

The  Indian  pointed  upward  and  we  followed  him.  We 
chmbed  onto  the  first  terrace.  There  the  Indian  pointed  to 
cave4ike  retreats  from  which  the  Modocs  fought  our  troops. 
And  he  pointed  to  two  tank4ike  cavities  which  during  the 
Modoc  War  served  as  water  containers,  and  he  gave  us  to 
understand  that  the  old  Modoc  men,  the  Modoc  women  and 
children  carried  water  into  these  holes  by  means  of  watep 
proof  baskets  of  their  own,  carried  a  supply  of  water  all  the 
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way  from  Clear  Lake  and  prior  to  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Today,  these  caves  and  holes  are  the  lairs  of  beasts.  Forth- 
coming strong  odors  reveal  the  bear  and  the  bat.  Laboriously, 
we  ascended  onto  the  second  terrace;  from  there,  we  had  a 
clear  view  of  nearby  lava  ledges,  spooky  looking  crevices  and 
dark  trench-like  canyons.  Toward  the  north  and  east  a  stony 
tableland,  a  plateau  which,  as  it  seemed,  rests  on  a  series  of 
dull  and  high  lava  walls  that  border  the  sunken  lava  laby- 
rinth. Our  Modoc  guide  extended  a  hand  toward  a  scraggy 
cedar  which  stood  on  the  level  of  this  plateau  and  about 
half  of  a  mile  away,  and  he  gave  us  to  understand  that  under 
this  cedar  tree  stood  the  tent  in  which  General  Canby  and 
his  officer  held  a  peace  talk  with  the  Modoc  chief  and  nine 
of  his  warriors,  on  that  memorable  day  of  April  the  11th, 
a  Good  Friday,  when  a  twenty-four-hour  truce  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  military  forces  and  the  hostile  Modocs. 

This  is  what  took  place  in  the  tent  that  then  stood  be- 
neath this  scraggy  cedar:  At  the  hour  of  noon  on  this  Good 
Friday,  General  Canby,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  aids  and 
the  then  Indian  Commissioner  Meacham,  walked  toward  a 
tent  which  had  been  erected  for  a  meeting  with  the  Indians, 
at  a  point  about  three  hundred  paces  from  the  camping 
grounds  of  the  Twenty-first  Regiment  of  the  U.  S.  Infantry. 
The  day  was  cloudy,  a  dri^de  rain  made  the  air  damp  and 
cold,  the  officers  wore  their  overcoats.  At  the  same  hour, 
the  Modoc  chief.  Captain  Jack,  with  nine  of  his  Modoc 
warriors  left  their  stronghold,  climbed  to  the  level  of  the 
plateau,  and  met  General  Canby  and  his  party  at  the  tent 
which  stood  under  a  scraggy  cedar  tree.  The  General  shook 
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hands  with  the  Modoc  chief,  and  all  stepped  into  the  tent 
and  seated  themselves  on  the  bare  ground.  Apparently  all 
were  unarmed  as  had  been  agreed  upon.  General  Canby 
passed  the  cigars  and  all  smoked.  Presently,  the  Indian  chief 
opened  the  talk  to  which  Indian  Commissioner  Meacham 
acted  as  interpreter.  The  Modoc  chief  pleaded  for  his  people; 
he  asked  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  home- 
lands, and  he  pleaded  that  the  White  Father  at  Washington 
would  give  his  people  lands  which  include  the  head  of  Lost 
River  Valley,  and  six  miles  of  land  down  and  on  both  sides 
of  this  river,  as  had  been  promised  to  his  people  by  Indian 
Commissioner  Meacham  on  previous  talks,  and  but  re- 
cently.  To  this,  General  Canby  repHed:  ''The  White  Father 
had  decreed  to  move  the  Modoc  people  to  a  new  reserva- 
tion some  hundred  and  fifty  miles  farther  north  and  near 
the  Klamath  Indian  lands.'' 

At  this  Hookwer  Jim,  a  Modoc  warrior,  shouted  at 
Meacham,  ''You  heap  liar.''  Meacham,  the  Commissioner, 
yelled  at  Hooker  Jim,  "You  get  out  of  this  tent."  To  this 
Hooker  Jim  yelled,  "He-lo-smok-ta-a-famb-la-'sit-ka-caitch- 
can-a-bost-na-chok-ila"  (No,  I  will  by  and  by — don't  hurry, 
old  man — you  no  go).  At  the  same  instant.  Captain  Jack, 
the  chief,  jumped  to  his  feet,  yelling,  "Ot-wa-ka-u-tux"  (all 
ready),  and  reaching  for  his  hidden  revolver,  he  pointed  at 
General  Canby,  shot  and  killed  the  General  instantly.  At 
the  same  moment  the  other  Modocs  drew  their  concealed 
pistols  and  shot  the  two  officers  who  had  come  with  the 
General,  while  Hooker  Jim  fired  at  Meacham,  felling  him, 
and  hurriedly  scalped  the  Indian  Commissioner,  but  did  not 
kill  the  man.  No,  the  Modoc  attacker  wanted  Meacham  to 
suffer  agony  for  days  to  come.  It  was  then  when  the  treach- 
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erous  Modocs  shouted  their  war  cries  and  ran  for  their 
stronghold.  It  was  then  when  companies  of  the  Twenty-first 
Infantry  rallied  for  attack  and  gave  pursuit  only  to  be  again 
thrown  back  by  murderous  fusilades  which  came  from  the 
hostile  Indians  hidden  among  unapproachable  lava  ledges. 

Our  Modoc  guide  pointed  out  a  grove  of  tamarack  trees 
which  stood  on  the  eastern  extremes  of  this  plateau,  and  he 
told  that  in  the  shelter  of  this  tamarack  grove  the  field  hos' 
pital  tents  for  the  wounded  and  sick  soldiers  had  stood  dup 
ing  the  Modoc  War.  And  this  is  what  happened  there:  Dur^ 
ing  the  rainy  night  of  January  26th,  Scarface  Charley,  a 
Modoc  warrior,  with  six  of  his  kind,  climbed  by  a  narrow 
mountain  goat  path  to  the  level  of  this  plateau  and  near  the 
hospital  tents  and  there  awaited  the  hour  of  morning  dawn. 
When  the  bloodthirsty  seven  Modocs,  their  bodies  hidden 
by  bushwood,  slowly  and  stealthily  crept  to  within  striking 
distance  up  to  the  two  infantry  sentries,  who  guarded  the 
front  and  rear  of  these  hospital  tents,  stabbed  and  killed 
both,  and  in  a  manner  before  either  could  utter  a  sound  or 
cry.  And  it  was  then  when  these  savages  rushed  into  the 
tents  and  there  cut  the  throats  of  five  wounded  soldiers.  And 
it  was  even  before  the  discovery  of  this  tragedy  was  made, 
that  the  murderous  band  had  made  their  get-away  and  re- 
treated into  the  lava  beds. 

We  slowly  descended  to  the  level  and  again  and  again 
wonderingly  looked  at  this  prodigious  pyramids  of  lava.  The 
lieutenant,  our  commander,  exclaimed,  ''Oh!  what  a  strange 
and  wonderful  picture!''  Was  this  monolith  of  lava  really 
left  to  stand?  Yes,  left  to  stand  to  witness  an  absolute  de- 
struction  of  a,  at  one  time,  fair  and  blooming  landscape. 
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Was  it  left  to  stand  guard  over  the  desolate  and  forbidding 
wilderness  that  stretches  itself  for  scores  of  miles  from  north 
to  south  and  from  east  to  west?  Was  it  left  to  stand  guard, 
so  that  it  may  forever  remain  the  lava  beds? 

Bearing  in  mind  this  grand  spectacle  of  today,  we  re- 
turned to  our  camp  at  Clear  Lake  for  the  night. 

On  our  second  day  out  in  the  lava  beds,  we  followed  our 
Indian  guide  through  a  veritable  net  of  deep,  narrow  and 
musty  smelling  trench4ike  passages.  We  waded  through 
puddles  of  ill  smelling  stagnant  waters  where  swarms  of 
mosquitoes  made  vicious  attacks  upon  us.  We  pushed 
through  brushwood  and  strangely  grown  up  cactus  plants, 
where  countless  bees  and  hornets  bu2;2;ed;  where  large  rattle 
snakes  coiled  quickly  into  striking  posture;  where  desert  rats 
ran  riot,  and  where  the  white  and  black  pelted  skunk  would 
emit  odors  which  would  force  the  Hving  into  a  get-away. 

We  slowly  trudged  onward  and  came  to  the  foot  of  a  high 
lava  ridge  with  its  hori2;ontal  lines  full  of  picket-like  points 
of  lava,  some  over  twenty  feet  in  height.  We  chmbed  to  the 
summit  of  this  ridge,  and  from  there,  and  to  our  great  sur- 
prise, we  looked  down  into  a  pasture-like  expanse,  onto  a 
seemingly  level  bottom  which  extended  for  nearly  a  mile 
southward,  and  a  good  half  mile  east  to  west.  Astonished, 
we  looked  at  perpendicular  and  high  reaching  walls  of  lava 
which  on  the  south  and  west  crowded  into  this  bottom. 
Toward  the  east  enormous  masses  of  white  granite  and  yel- 
low rocks  towered  in  wild  and  fantastic  bodies,  forming  per- 
pendicular walls,  dangerous  ledges  and  cliffs,  deep  cracks 
and  canyons.  In  wonderment,  we  looked  at  a  deep  and  nar- 
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row  ravine  which  at  one  time  had  cut  its  way  in  winding 
curves,  from  the  level  of  this  bottomland  to  the  summit  of 
an  enormous  mass  of  rocks  fully  a  thousand  feet  in  height. 
On  this  day,  this  monstrous  crevice,  bathed  in  the  golden 
sun  of  Cahfornia,  fairly  glittered,  and  looked  as  if  it  were 
still  in  the  grip  of  burning  and  running  lava.  Truly,  an  ama2;^ 
ingly  beautiful  picture.  In  strong  contrast  to  this  beautiful 
picture  stood  the  high  lava  walls  to  the  south  and  west. 
They  stood  fearsome  and  extremely  gloomy. 

Slowly  we  climbed  from  the  summit  of  this  lava  ridge  to 
the  bottomland.  There  we  saw  Indian  ponies  feed  on  tall 
grasses  and  wild  flowers.  There  we  saw  the  cottontail  rabbit 
and  the  California  quail  in  countless  numbers.  On  this  day 
the  meadow4ike  bottom  looked  quiet  and  peaceful.  Our 
Modoc  guide  pointed  to  a  low  hill  near  the  foot  of  a  high 
lava  ledge  and  boulders,  and  he  gave  us  to  understand  that 
on  this  low  hill  a  company  of  soldiers  had  camped  during 
the  Modoc  war.  This  company  of  California  Volunteers,  in 
command  of  the  veteran  Captain  Fairchild,  a  California 
Ranger,  was  posted  there  to  prevent  a  probable  attempt  of 
the  hostile  Indians  to  break  through  the  military  cordon 
which  encircled  the  hostile  Modocs.  The  Californians  had 
been  there  for  nearly  three  months  and  had  never  been  mo- 
lested  by  the  hostile  Indians.  The  Californians  slumbered 
peacefully  into  the  morning  dawn  of  the  oncoming  March 
14th,  in  the  year  of  the  Modoc  War,  when  shortly  before 
the  break  of  this  day  Boston  Charley,  a  sub^chief  of  the 
Modocs  and  a  half-brother  of  Captain  Jack,  the  Modoc  chief, 
swept  with  thirty-five  Modoc  warriors  unannounced  into 
the  camp  of  the  Californians,  yelling  like  demons,  and  shout- 
ing their  war  cries,  killing  and  wounding  some  and  scat- 
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tered  the  panic-stricken  Californians  into  flight  from  which 
they  never  again  rallied,  and  leaving  most  of  their  arms  and 
ammunitions  and  suppHes  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
Modocs. 

We,  for  some  time,  looked  at  this  low  hill  which  today 
looked  so  harmless,  when  our  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  slender  volume  of  smoke  which  rose  near  the  foot  of  a 
lava  wall  toward  the  west.  Our  Modoc  guide  quietly  said, 
"Ni'Ka-muC''lux-ni'ka''Sto-ur'  (My  people,  my  home).  Our 
lieutenant  suggested  that  we  walk  over  to  the  Indian  wig- 
wams. With  our  guide  in  the  lead  we  followed  the  Indian. 
As  he  came  within  calling  distance  the  Indian  gave  a  short 
call,  when  a  score  or  so  of  men,  women  and  children  emerged 
from  the  wigwams.  Our  guide  made  us  to  understand  that 
these  people  were  some  of  the  Modocs  which  made  their 
escape  from  the  Modoc  stronghold  just  before  the  surrender 
of  their  tribe  to  the  miHtary  forces  had  taken  place. 

A  miserable  poor  people,  indeed,  a  hounded  body  of  hu- 
mans, conscious  probably  of  nothing  more  beyond  a  dull 
ama2,ement  or  indifference.  The  lieutenant  handed  three  dol- 
lars to  the  Indian  for  his  services,  and  with  that  we  bid  the 
Indians  goodbye. 

We  started  for  Clear  Lake  some  eight  miles  away.  Again 
and  again  we  looked  at  the  monstrous  lava  walls,  at  the 
da2;2;ling  and  savage  picture  of  the  ravine  and  other  curious 
lava  formations  all  enveloped  in  slumberous  stillness,  empty 
of  life.  As  we  ascended  to  the  level  of  the  prairie,  the  keen 
eyes  of  our  Klamath  Indian  guide  sighted  a  mountain  lion 
sprawled  on  a  bench  of  rocks  above  us.  Our  lieutenant  ven- 
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tured  a  shot  but  missed.  The  large  cat  just  for  a  moment 
showed  its  fangs,  emitted  an  angry  snarl  and  disappeared 
behind  lava  boulders.  The  lion  evidently  had  been  watching 
our  coming.  The  night  at  Clear  Lake  passed  quietly.  On  the 
following  morning,  and  with  the  rise  of  the  sun,  we  guided 
our  horses  westward  and  onto  a  dim  and  rocky  trail  which 
ran  south  of  Tule  Lake.  The  atmosphere  was  clear,  and  out 
of  a  true  blue  CaHfornia  sky  the  rays  of  a  brilliant  sun 
threw  volumes  of  heat  upon  the  barren  and  yellow  ground 
and  upon  our  little  caravan. 

We  came  into  the  shadow  of  a  lone  butte.  Its  monstrous 
body  stood  detached,  its  mass  of  dark  red  lava  rocks  looked 
extremely  gloomy.  From  its  uneven  top  came  the  screams  of 
the  golden  eagle.  We  saw  four  of  them,  large  and  stately 
birds  they  were  indeed.  We  climbed  a  ridge  of  sunburned 
rocks  and  gravel,  and  as  we  came  on  its  summit  we  roused 
a  large  family  of  wild  mountain  sheep.  We  watched  them, 
as  big-horned  and  large-bodied  rams  led  the  fleeing  animals 
hurriedly  over  ledges  and  cliffs. 

We  came  to  a  halt,  a  short  rest  for  our  horses,  at  the 
same  time  a  rare  and  seldom  to  be  seen  picture  unfolded 
itself  before  our  eyes.  To  our  front,  the  west,  the  grandeur 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  stood  before  us.  The  snow-capped  cone 
of  the  majestic  Mount  Shasta  defiantly  loomed  out  from  an 
a2,ure  blue  air,  and  seemingly  but  an  arm's  length  away. 
Farther  away,  and  southward,  the  massive  but  irregular- 
shaped  body  of  Mount  Lassen  looked  gloomy  and  evil. 
When  1  saw  this  dark  monster  for  the  first  time,  it  was  in 
the  year  of  1880.  At  that  time  the  giant  mountain  threw 
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up  dense  masses  of  black  smoke  for  many  a  day.  Today, 
however,  the  bulky  giant  was  asleep. 

My  eyes  rested  on  more  towering  peaks  which  rose  above 
far-reaching,  dark  and  densely  timbered  slopes  of  the  Sierr 
and  in  wonderment  I  looked  at  the  rough  outlines  of  Noble 
Pass  which  cuts  through  the  Sierra  at  six  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level.  Far  to  the  south,  the  top  of  Black  Butte, 
a  monstrous  mount,  a  pile  of  dark  rocks  stands  isolated  and 
presents  a  gloomy,  curious  abnormality,  while  the  slender 
cone  of  Cinder  Mountain,  another  detached  peak,  seemed 
to  have  come  from  fairyland.  The  slopes  of  the  Sierras  north- 
ern range  as  a  whole  look  unfriendly,  furrowed  often  by 
ravines,  dark  canyons,  and  masses  of  yellow  rocks. 

Toward  the  north,  and  where  the  extreme  of  the  Sierra 
forms  a  rampart^ike  promontory,  the  wild  romantic  glory 
of  the  Siskiyous  riveted  our  eyes  for  many  minutes.  This 
range  of  Mountains  runs  east  to  west  and  stands  on  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  Cahfornia,  and  it  stands  as  it 
seemed  a  barrier  with  intent  to  obstruct  the  way  into  Ore- 
gon. From  the  lower  and  timbered  region  of  this  mountain 
range  rise  enormous  walls  of  yellow  and  sunburned  rocks 
over  five  thousand  feet  in  height.  Bulky  masses  of  white 
granite  form  into  pointed  cliffs  and  ledges,  forms  into  pillars 
and  statue-like  monstrosities,  out  of  which  large  holes  and 
mysterious-looking  caves  stare  into  the  below. 

Farther  to  the  north,  our  eyes  beheld  a  more  pleasing 
panorama.  There,  the  southern  spurs  of  the  lovely  Cascade 
Mountain  range  furnished  a  beautiful  and  inviting  picture. 
Now  let  us  face  about  and  cast  our  eyes  toward  where  we 
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had  come  from,  the  east.  There,  and  as  far  as  our  sight 
would  carry  and  even  farther  in  the  beyond,  a  region  of 
dark  mystery  fairly  bristles  with  danger  and  incomprehen- 
sible  destruction.  There,  enormous  walls  of  lava,  labyrinths 
of  trench4ike  channels,  narrow  and  dark  ravines,  towering 
cliffs  and  monoHth'like  formations  of  lava,  subterraneous 
passages  and  caves,  bulky  masses  of  granite  and  sunburned 
rocks,  the  survivors  of  a  volcanic  destruction  now  dull  and 
lifeless;  a  chilly  wilderness  which  in  all  probabilities  shall 
remain  forever.  We  rode  on,  our  Klamath  Indian  scout  in 
advance.  We  rode  downward  and  over  a  stony  stretch  bare 
of  all  hfe. 

The  heutenant  called  me  to  ride  abreast  of  him.  To  him 
this  was  all  new,  his  first  scouting  trip.  The  Heutenant,  a 
young  man,  the  type  of  a  sturdy  Missourian,  had  but  re^ 
cently  joined  the  First  Cavalry.  He  came  from  West  Point. 
And  he  asked  me,  ''What  lies  ahead  of  us  now?''  To  this  I 
rephed,  ''A  desert.''  And,  true  to  my  prediction,  we  rode 
for  the  following  two  days  over  truly  unciviliz^ed  grounds* 
In  the  flare  of  a  merciless  sun  we  rode  over  gravelly,  bare 
and  uneven  regions,  through  deep  sands  and  blinding  white 
alkah  dust,  and  into  a  wilderness  of  tall  and  prickly  thistles 
and  dense  sagewood  brushes  where  the  long4egged  jack 
rabbit,  the  venomous  rattlesnake,  the  horned  toad,  the 
skunk,  the  li2,ard  and  countless  red-haired  desert  rats  reigned 
and  lived  on  each  other.  In  the  midst  of  this  desolate  region 
where  grass  and  water  was  absent  we  camped  for  a  night. 
Our  supply  of  water  which  our  pack-mules  carried  was 
meagre,  stale  and  lukewarm.  The  night  was  clear,  but  noisy. 
The  howls  of  the  prairie  wolves  sounded  from  far  and  near. 
The  hungry  packs  were  in  search  of  the  rabbit  throughout 
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the  night.  Morning  came,  and  with  the  break  of  day  we 
started  on  our  second  march  over  this  desolate  land.  The 
heat  and  the  dust  on  this  day  became  indeed  hard  to  bear. 
During  the  forenoon  an  enormous  flock  of  stately  sand  hill 
cranes  flew  low  and  swift  above  our  heads.  The  whir  of 
thousands  of  wings  we  could  plainly  hear.  Their  waves  and 
the  beat  of  their  large  wings  afforded  to  us  a  wonderful 
sight.  Our  horses  with  heads  hung  low  wearily  shuffled  on^ 
ward.  Layers  of  alkaH  dust  settled  annoyingly  on  men  and 
horses  alike,  while  a  burning  thirst  for  water  gave  painful 
sensations  to  all. 

Toward  evening  we  rode  over  a  swell  of  sand  and  we 
sighted  the  wooded  banks  of  Klamath  river,  yet  about  three 
miles  away.  It  was  after  sunset  when  we  reached  Klamath 
river.  There  we  camped  for  the  night.  Quickly  men  and 
horses  made  for  the  clear  water  of  this  river.  The  night  on 
the  banks  of  Klamath  river  was  noisy.  Horses  and  cattle 
and  sheep  rushed  to  the  river,  crowded  each  other  in  frenzied 
desires  for  water.  Bellowing  bulls  and  cows,  neighing  horses 
and  bleating  sheep  intermingled  with  shouts,  curses  and  yells 
which  came  from  the  cowboys  and  shepherds,  often  bordered 
on  bedlamism.  At  the  break  of  day  all  was  quiet.  Horses, 
cattle  and  sheep  spread  over  the  river  bottomlands,  and 
nearby  hills  again  feeding  peaceful  and  the  dogs  of  the  shep^ 
herds  pushed  their  flocks  into  the  hills  and  out  of  sight. 

The  desert  land  now  behind  us,  we  again  rode  over  grassy 
and  green  lands,  over  low  hills  and  onto  higher  lying 
grounds.  By  noon  we  crossed  a  run  of  water,  the  link  which 
carries  the  overflow  of  the  upper  into  the  basin  of  the  lower 
lying  Klamath  Lake.  On  the  eve  of  this  day  we  camped  at 
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ii  clear  spring  of  water  that  dripped  from  the  body  of  a 
reeky  butte. 

On  the  following  day  we  rounded  the  barren  foothills  of 
Mount  McLaughlin.  This  nine  thousand  foot  high  monster 
stands  detached,  stands  bald  and  gloomy.  Its  irregular  top 
resembles  a  clumsy  pile  of  rocks.  Presently,  we  came  in  sight 
of  Upper  Klamath  Lake  and  the  romantic  Klamath  Valley. 
1  o  our  surprise  we  saw  dark  volumes  of  smoke  in  the  dis- 
tance.  The  smoke  rose  from  the  timbered  foothills  of  Mount 
Pitt  and  across  Klamath  Lake.  As  we  came  closer  we  saw 
the  flames  of  fire  flare  high,  and  saw  them  sweep  from  tree 
to  tree  in  uncontrolled  anger  through  the  virgin  forests 
which  covered  the  slopes  of  Saddle  Mountain  where  count- 
less  giant  redwood,  pines  and  hemlock  trees  loaded  with 
pitch  would  furnish  rich  food  for  the  hungry  flames. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  we  rode  into  Fort  Klamath,  our 
garrison.  This  small  and  ancient  fort,  located  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  looked  forlorn  and  with 
nothing  to  spare — but  it  was  our  home. 
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To  my  son,  Herman  Edward  Wery^er: 

IT  WAS  on  an  early  September  day  in  the  year  of  1884, 
when  I  received  orders  from  the  commanding  officer  at 
Fort  Assinniboine,  Montana  Territory,  to  reconnoiter 
westward  over  the  prairie  lands  which  lie  south  of  the 
Saskatchevv^an  and  Alberta  frontier  and  north  of  the  Marias 
river.  Further,  to  reconnoiter  into  the  foothills  of  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  and  near  a  point  where 
Marias  Pass  cuts  through  the  Main  Divide. 

At  this  time  a  population  of  Indians,  half-breeds  and  an 
occasional  white  man,  who,  invariably,  became  an  Indian 
squawman,  roved  in  any  manner  over  this  large  territory. 
Some  erected  log  cabins,  while  others  lived  in  stoutly  built 
wigwams.  Some  gathered  in  settlements  and  more  permanent 
homes  for  their  wives  and  their  numerous  children.  In  coun^ 
tenance,  these  people  were  dark,  they  were  difficult  to  ap' 
proach,  suspicious  and  mistrustful.  They  spoke  in  the 
Canadian'French  and  Indian  jargon.  They  hated  the  English 
tongue. 

Equipped  for  a  fifteen  days  trip,  and  accompanied  by  two 
trusty  Gros  Ventre  Indian  scouts  and  a  pack  mule,  I  left 
the  fort  at  sunrise,  took  up  a  fairly  traveled  Indian  trail, 
which  for  some  miles  ran  parallel  to  Milk  River  and  west- 
ward. A  brilliant  sun  threw  quivering  rays  of  heat  into  a 
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now  yellow  prairie.  The  bloom  of  wild  flowers,  the  luxurious 
grasses  in  the  shallow  valley  of  Milk  River  had  become  sap- 
less,  had  died  long  before.  Toward  evening  on  our  first  day 
out  we  left  Milk  River  Valley.  We  came  to  sandy  stretches 
and  at  sunset  we  made  camp  at  the  edge  of  an  alkali  lake. 
During  the  following  three  days  we  rode  over  sand,  gravelly 
bottoms  and  alkaH  waste  lands,  where  the  prairie  looked 
most  depressing,  looked  dead.  Not  a  tree  or  bush  came  to 
my  view.  We  crossed  several  deep  furrowed  ravines  in  the 
hope  of  findmg  a  drop  of  water  underneath  rocky  ledges, 
but  my  Indian  scouts  looked  in  vam — the  prairie  was 
empty — and  dried  up. 

Through  the  a2;ure  blue  high  above  small  groups  of  large 
bu2i2;ards  circled  lazily;  they  followed  our  Httle  caravan  full 
of  greedy  expectation.  Our  horses  wearily  jogged  onward 
with  their  heads  hung  low;  in  vain  they  chewed  their  bits 
for  a  drop  of  moisture.  Their  shuffling  feet  threw  up  vol' 
umes  of  biting  dust  which  brought  more  thirst.  On  our 
fourth  day  out,  and  as  the  sun  took  to  its  setting  in  the 
west,  we  rode  to  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  sand.  From  it, 
we  looked  down  into  the  shallow  valley  of  Cut  Bank  Creek 
about  three  miles  away,  and  we  rode  for  the  creek.  Soon 
our  horses  caught  the  scent  of  water,  when  they  took  up 
a  more  brisk  gait.  We  came  to  the  high  and  barren  banks 
of  Cut  Bank  Creek,  near  its  junction  with  the  Two  Medi^ 
cine  Creek,  about  sundown,  and  there  made  camp  for  the 
night.  We  had  reached  the  homelands  of  the  Piegan  In- 
dians — we  saw  many  ponies,  some  wild  cattle,  flocks  of 
antelopes,  and  families  of  the  large  mule  deer  moving  cauti- 
ously to  the  creek's  waters  for  their  evening  drinks.  One 
of  my  Indian  scouts  ran  his  pony  out  on  the  prairie.  He  soon 
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returned  dragging  his  kill,  an  antelope,  behind  him.  Soon 
our  campfire  flared  and  carried  odors  of  blood  and  flesh  over 
the  prairie;  also  lured  packs  of  prairie- wolves  from  their 
lairs;  they  came  near,  and  in  harsh  yaps  and  protracted  cries 
demanded  their  share  of  our  meal.  And  on  came  the  large 
grey  badger,  followed  by  a  large  skunk,  which,  circling 
around  our  campfire,  spread  offensive  odors  into  the  noses 
of  man  and  beast.  The  night  passed  on.  With  the  dawn  of 
morning  we  mounted  our  horses,  crossed  the  Two  Medicine 
Creek,  rode  onto  higher  grounds,  over  many  swells  and 
ridges  where  green  grasses,  blooming  wild  flowers,  now  and 
then  a  lone  oak  or  a  dwarf  cedar  could  be  seen.  On  this 
day  we  passed  through  fully  a  mile  long  prairie-dog  village. 
We  saw  the  antelope  and  many  deer,  countless  rabbits  and 
the  ground  owl.  Shortly  after  the  noon  hour  we  ran  into  a 
large  herd  of  Indian  ponies  of  all  colors.  Our  coming  did 
not  bother  them  much.  Late  in  the  evening  we  came  to  a 
deep  and  rocky  canyon  known  as  ''Badger  Creek.''  There, 
and  in  the  shade  of  a  giant  cedar,  I  decided  to  make  camp 
for  the  night. 

Up  to  this  hour  we  had  not  seen  or  met  up  with  a  single 
human  being.  Yet,  I  was  conscious  of  being  watched.  I  was 
aware  that  the  keen  eyes  of  an  unseen  Indian  or  half-breed 
followed  every  move  I  made  in  these  Montana  hinderlands. 
Toward  the  north  and  a  good  mile  away,  we  saw  thin  vol- 
umes of  smoke  rise  from  the  prairie.  I  dispatched  one  of  the 
scouts  to  find  the  particulars.  The  Indian  soon  returned  with 
the  information  that  the  smoke  came  from  the  wigwams  of  a 
Piegan  Indian  settlement.  A  few  minutes  later  a  lone  Indian 
rider  rode  up  to  our  campfire.  He  came  suddenly  from  some- 
where. He  was  an  elderly  Piegan  warrior.  Bringing  his  pony 
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to  a  halt,  the  Indian  greeted  me  mutely;  at  the  same  moment 
his  eyes  shot  hateful  glances  at  my  two  Gros  Ventre  scouts — 
they  were  not  of  his  kind.  It  was  then  when  the  Piegan 
warrior,  and  without  saying  a  word,  turned  his  horse  about 
and  rode  off  to  somewhere.  Standing  on  the  rim  of  the 
nearby  ravine,  I  looked  down  onto  a  mass  of  tumbled  rocks, 
upon  rocky  ledges  and  towering  chffs  which  hung  to  the 
steep  banks  of  the  canyon  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  depth. 
I  saw  this  ravine  change  into  a  dark  and  spooky  hollow.  In 
the  glare  of  our  campfire  the  three  of  us  squatted  to  enjoy 
our  evening  meal,  broiled  slices  of  antelope,  hard-tacks  and 
coffee,  when  suddenly  the  sound  of  tramping  hoofs  inter- 
rupted our  meal.  The  scout  to  my  left  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  said,  ''Hy-as-si-wa-shee-ho-po''  (Some  Indians  coming); 
a  minute  later,  a  party  of  mounted  Piegans  came  to  a  stop 
in  the  light  of  our  campfire.  Quickly  I  rose  and  walked  to 
meet  them.  The  foremost  of  the  Indians,  his  right  arm 
raised  in  salute  shouted,  ''How-How''  ( Bos tina- Soldiers). 
At  the  same  time  he  sHd  off  his  horse  and  offered  a  hand. 

At  this  I  invited  the  Indians  (six  of  them)  to  step 
near  and  I  offered  them  slices  of  our  antelope  meat.  To  this 
the  Indian  spokesman  said,  ''Me  no  hungry.'' — "Ni-ka-hy-ti- 
ten-as-Piegan-si-wa-shee-Ni-Ka- White  Calf"  (I  am  big  chief 
of  the  Piegans.  I  am  White  Calf) .  Upon  this,  I  again  shook 
his  hand,  and  with  the  best  of  my  knowledge  gave  the  Indian 
chief  an  outline  of  my  mission.  I  told  the  chief  that  I  was 
on  my  way  to  Marias  Pass  and  from  there  I  intended  to 
cHmb  to  the  Shining  Mountains.  At  this  the  chief  shook  his 
head  and  said,  "A  bad  place  to  go;  Na-hu-ma  and  Napis 
live  there;  the  evil  spirits  will  hurt  you."  I  also  asked  the 
chief  to  give  me  one  of  his  men  to  guide  me  into  Marias 
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Pass.  The  chief  called  to  one  of  his  warriors.  A  minute  later 
a  truly  savage-looking  Piegan  came  on  a  run.  The  man  was 
a  young  warrior,  tall  and  lank;  his  face  bore  the  mien  of  a 
snarling  wolf.  Chief  White  Calf  spoke  to  him.  To  this  the 
young  fellow,  in  a  voice  surly  and  defiant,  shouted,  ""Ni-'ka- 
no-ho-po''  (I  not  go).  Again  Chief  White  Calf  warned  me 
not  to  go  to  the  Shining  Mountains,  not  to  look  into  the 
home  of  Na-hu-ma  and  Napis.  I  offered  the  chief  a  little 
tobacco,  which  he  took.  He  then  bid  me  farewell,  jumped 
on  his  horse  and  followed  by  his  warrior  rode  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night. 

During  my  talk  with  the  Indian  chief  I  noticed  in  par- 
ticular that  the  Piegan  chief  not  even  once  cast  a  look  at 
my  two  Gros  Ventre  scouts.  They  stood  in  contempt  with 
him.  Chief  White  Calf,  whom  I  heard  spoken  of  on  for- 
mer occasions,  was  a  powerful  built  man  of  perhaps  forty- 
five  years.  He  stood  fully  six  feet  tall  in  his  moccasins. 
On  his  strong  neck  sat  a  typical  and  large  Indian  head  cov- 
ered by  a  mass  of  glossy  black  hair  which  hung  in  heavy 
strands  to  below  his  broad  shoulders.  From  under  a  sharp 
receding  forehead  a  pair  of  fiery  eyes  spoke  of  boldness.  His 
large  and  flat  nose  was  pierced  and  ornamented  by  a  bunch 
of  wild  duck  feathers,  which  overshadowed  a  large  mouth 
set  with  powerful  and  ivory  white  teeth.  His  high  and  broad 
cheeked  face  was  smooth  and  fairly  glittered  in  the  shine 
of  dark  copper.  From  his  neck  hung  a  taHsman  made  of 
polished  stones,  and  the  claws  of  the  gri^dy  bear.  Over  his 
naked  shoulders  hung  a  black  and  red  blanket,  yellow  buck- 
skin trousers  and  richly  ornamented  moccasins  covered  stout 
legs  and  large  feet.  Around  his  waist  a  leather  belt  set  in 
colorful  beads,  also  carried  a  Colt's  revolver  and  a  long 
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scalping  knife.    Chief  White  Calf,  indeed,  was  a  manly 
figure. 

The  night  at  Badger  Creek  passed  slowly.  In  the  glare  of 
our  campfire  we  vigilantly  watched  our  horses.  The  flutter 
of  wings  of  many  large  bats  which  soared  above  our  camp- 
fire,  the  doleful  hoots  of  large  owls  which  roosted  in  the 
upper  branches  of  nearby  cedar  trees,  the  howls  that  came 
from  packs  of  hungry  wolves,  the  tramp  of  running  horses, 
and  frequently  mingled  with  shouts  from  men,  gave  proof 
of  certain  activities  on  the  prairie. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  saddled  our  horses,  crossed 
Badger  Canyon,  rode  onto  the  level  of  the  prairie  and  into 
an  unknown  region. 

The  approaching  sun  slowly  swallowed  a  thin  mist  which 
hung  over  the  lands.  Now  and  then  we  rode  in  the  shadows 
of  lone  standing  giant  oaks  and  large  cedars.  Among  the 
groves  of  brushwood  we  saw  famiHes  of  stately  deer  feed 
on  the  dewey  grass.  Countless  little  mounds  excavated  by 
ever  barking  prairie  dogs.  The  many  holes  which  fairly  per- 
forated  the  prairie  ground  for  miles  and  miles  indicated  to 
the  grey  badger,  the  rabbit  and  ground  owl.  I  guided  our 
horses  toward  a  swell  of  land,  a  ridge  which  stretched  itself 
from  the  south  to  north  and  about  a  mile  away.  It  was 
about  the  noon  time  when  we  reached  the  summit  of  this 
ridge,  a  merciless  sun  stood  high  and  threw  volumes  of  heat 
on  earth,  it  fairly  da2;2;led  the  eyes  of  man  and  beast.  We 
rode  into  a  large  herd  of  wild  horses  that  were  feeding  peace- 
fully on  the  verdant  bunch  grass.  At  our  approach  the  stal- 
lion leader  of  the  herd  gave  a  hissing  neigh,  a  warning  cry, 
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at  which  the  scattered  animals  formed  into  groups,  started 
into  a  run  and  stampede  and  disappeared  among  clouds  of 
dust.  Slowly  our  horses  jogged  another  bulge  in  the  land, 
as  we  reached  its  crest.  I  brought  my  horse  to  a  sudden  stop, 
and  it  was  then  when  my  da2;ed  eyes  looked  onto  a  panorama 
grand  and  wild. 

In  the  distance,  the  majestic  immensity  of  the  main  range 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  stood  in  all  its  wild  beauty;  stood 
bold  and  defiant.  In  wonderment  I  ga2;ed  on  mountain  peaks 
towering  high  into  a  clear  a2,ure  sky  above — some  capped 
with  eternal  snow,  others  with  brutal  masses  of  dark  rocks. 
I  ga^ed  on  shining  fields  of  glaciers,  some  of  which  looked 
as  if  they  were  the  roofs  of  immense  structures,  while  others 
hung  in  large  patches  to  the  shoulders  of  giant  mountains. 
On  this  particular  day  the  glaciers  bathed  in  the  brilliancy 
of  God's  sun.  My  eyes  rested  a  long  time  on  dark  and  gloomy 
masses  of  clouds  which  on  this  day  completely  concealed  the 
foothills  and  lower  region  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Main 
Divide. 

A  long  time  I  ga2;ed  at  this  wonderful  picture  which 
seemed  at  but  an  arm's  length  away.  Yet,  I  became  aware 
that  a  stretch  of  more  than  twenty-five  miles  of  lowlands  laid 
between  me  and  the  foothills  of  the  Great  Divide.  The  eyes 
of  my  two  Gros  Ventre  scouts  were  less  impressed  by  the 
panorama  which  lay  before  us;  their  eyes  were  directed  to 
a  small  herd  of  buffalo  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  our  right, 
which  now  made  their  get-away. 

A  ride  of  about  three  miles  on  the  level  summit  of  this 
ridge  brought  us  to  a  steep  decline,  down  into  the  lowlands. 
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There  the  grasses  and  wild  flowers  grew  in  riot.  There 
bunches  of  Indian  ponies,  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  flocks  of 
semi'-wild  sheep  in  black,  brown  and  white  distrustingly 
watched  our  coming.  We  rode  in  the  rut  of  a  buffalo  trail 
for  another  six  miles  and  we  came  to  a  small  run  of  icy 
water  fringed  by  poplar  and  aspen  trees,  and  there  I  decided 
to  make  camp  for  the  night. 

Now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  homelands, 
I  was  determined  to  visit  the  old  Blackfeet  Indian  Agency, 
of  which  many  a  time  I  had  heard  spoken  of,  and  spooky 
tales  came  from  this  old  Indian  Agency  hidden  away  in  the 
hinderlands  of  Montana.  My  two  scouts  cared  but  little  to 
look  at  this  Blackfeet  Agency.  They,  as  a  rule,  kept  shy  of 
all  that  which  was  called  "Indian  Agencies.'' 

The  scream  of  the  bald  eagle  broke  the  evening  calm.  The 
screams  came  from  a  near  giant  cedar  which  in  its  upper 
branches  carried  an  ancient  eagle  nest — in  reality,  a  pile  of 
dead  brushwood  fully  eight  feet  high  and  equally  in  width. 
Sounds  of  barking  dogs  came  from  the  distant.  My  Indian 
scouts  became  uneasy.  One  of  them  ran  out  to  a  grove  of 
wild  plum  trees  about  two  hundred  paces  away.  He  soon 
returned  on  a  run  and  shouted,  "Hy-U''si''wa''shee''ho'po'' 
(Many  Indians  coming).  A  minute  later  a  band  of  roving 
Blackfeet,  shouting  and  yelling  Uke  demons,  with  their 
mounts  at  a  furious  gait  passed  close  to  our  campfire  and 
disappeared  as  fast  as  they  had  come.  In  the  evening  twi' 
light  a  large  herd  of  elk,  young  and  old,  came  to  this  run 
of  water  to  satisfy  their  thirsts.  A  large  hoot  owl  which 
seemed  to  roost  on  every  tree  in  this  part  of  Montana  shouts 
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undisturbed  its  dismal  melodies  throughout  the  night.  At  the 
midnight  hours  the  sky  above  resembled  a  lustrous  ceiling. 
One  of  my  Indians  prophesied  a  clear  day  ahead  of  us. 

Early  on  the  morning  and  as  the  sun  began  to  rise,  I 
guided  our  horses  onto  a  dim  trail  which  led  into  a  dark  and 
silent  forest.  We  rode  for  nearly  two  hours  when  the  keen 
eyes  of  my  Indian  scouts  espied  the  roofs  of  the  Agency's 
buildings.  It  was  about  eight  in  the  morning  when  I  rode 
into  the  yard  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Agency.  The  barks 
of  savage  Indian  dogs  greeted  our  arrival.  My  first  impres- 
sion of  the  old  Agency  was  anything  but  cheerful.  The 
buildings,  the  entire  haphaziard  layout,  rested  on  level 
grounds  in  the  shadows  of  giant  cedar  and  large  beech  trees. 
Passing  several  corrals  which  harbored  Indian  ponies,  a  few 
cows  and  several  haystacks,  I  came  to  three  long,  one- 
storied  frame  warehouses,  which  had  never  seen  paint.  They 
stood  dilapidated  and  overspread  by  gloom.  About  a  hun- 
dred paces  away  five  log  cabins  stood  cheerless.  Still  farther 
a  do^en  or  so  large  Indian  wigwams,  each  ornamented  by 
buffalo  heads  and  tails  spiked  to  wooden  poles  which  pro- 
jected above  the  wigwams  gave  to  the  whole  a  semi-savage 
picture.  Large  piles  of  cut  firewood  and  gnawed-off  bones 
of  animals  promiscuously  lay  scattered  over  the  ground.  A 
but  recently  uprooted  giant  cedar,  which  in  its  fall  wrecked 
and  completely  buried  another  log  cabin,  aroused  my  curi- 
osity and  near  this  wreckage  I  brought  my  horse  to  a  halt. 
Soon  I  was  surrounded  by  Indian  men,  women  and  children. 
Dark  people,  their  sullen  looks  promised  but  little.  They 
stared  at  me;  stared  at  my  prancing  horse,  and  looked  at 
my  two  Gros  Ventre  scouts  with  contempt.  I  asked  for  the 
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Agent.  At  this  an  elderly  man  pointed  to  a  log  cabin  and 
to  this  cabin  I  rode.  I  dismounted  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

After  several  minutes  waiting,  the  cabin  door  opened.  A 
black  bewhiskered  man,  a  white  man,  stepped  out  and  made 
himself  known  as  the  Indian  Agent.  Promptly  I  outlined  my 
orders  and  mission  to  the  Agent.  The  Agent  listened  rather 
inattentively,  but  was  quick  in  asking  me  as  to  how  long  I  in- 
tended to  remain  at  the  Agency.  When  I  informed  the  man 
that  I  would  stay  but  a  day  I  felt  that  the  Agent  was  glad 
to  hear  that  much.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  I  re- 
quested the  Agent  to  furnish  me  one  of  his  Indians  to  guide 
me  into  the  mountains.  At  this  the  Agent  shook  his  head 
and  gave  me  to  understand  that  no  Blackfeet  Indian  would 
dare  to  climb  into  the  fastness  of  the  Shining  Mountains,  but 
that  he  knew  of  a  white  man,  a  squawman,  whom  I  might 
get  to  go  with  me,  and  that  this  man's  log  cabin  was  about 
two  miles  away.  I  thanked  the  Agent  for  this  information, 
and  asked  him  to  give  me  a  man  who  would  show  me  the 
way  to  the  squawman's  homestead.  At  this  the  Agent  gave 
a  loud  call  when  six  Blackfeet  Indian  policemen  came  on  a 
run.  The  Agent  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Pick  out  anyone 
of  them.''  To  be  fair,  the  Agent's  six  chosen  Indians  for 
Indian  police  duties  were  by  far  the  most  savage  and  low 
typed  Indian  cut-throats  that  I  had  met  up  with  to  this  date, 
and  in  justice  to  the  dark  bewhiskered  Agent  himself,  I  say, 
a  man  of  past  fifty  in  years,  clothed  in  a  suit  of  dark  cordu- 
roy, a  political  remnant  of  the  General  Grant  administra- 
tion, impressed  me  as  a  man  to  whom  few  would  have 
trusted  the  worth  of  a  penny  for  a  twelve-hour  safekeeping. 
And  right  here  I  take  the  liberty  to  state  that  in  those  days 
the  existing  relaionship  between  the  military  and  the  po- 
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litical  appointees  of  Indian  Agents  were  none  too  friendly. 
I  bid  the  Agent  a  goodby,  and  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
policemen  I  rode  in  the  direction  of  the  squawman's  home- 
stead. After  a  half  hour  ride,  we  came  to  a  log  cabin  sur- 
rounded by  horse  and  cattle  corrals.  After  several  calls  and 
shouts  made  by  the  Indian  poHceman,  a  red-haired  and  be- 
whiskered  man  groped  his  way  into  the  open.  My  Indian 
policeman  spoke  to  the  man  in  his  own  tongue.  After  a 
minute  or  two  the  white  man  turned  to  me,  and  in  broken 
English  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  knew  of  a  trail  that 
he  would  guide  me.  That  he  would  be  ready  at  the  Agency 
in  about  an  hour's  time.  Satisfied  with  that,  I,  with  the 
police  Indians,  returned  to  the  Agency. 

Shortly  before  we  reached  the  Agency  I  asked  the  Indian 
policeman  about  the  location  of  the  Indian  burial  grounds. 
The  man  shook  his  head  and  said,  ''Sto-ul-na-hu-ma-ni-ka- 
no-ho-po"  (To  the  place  of  evil  spirits  and  death  I  not  go). 
At  the  same  time  the  Indian  pointed  a  hand  to  a  nearby  hill 
and  gave  me  to  understand  that  there  I  would  find  the  dead. 
At  this  I  reined  my  horse  in  the  direction  pointed  out  to 
me  by  the  Indian. 

I  rode  to  the  summit  of  an  elevated  terrace  formation 
which  stretched  itself  into  the  foothills  less  than  half  of  a 
mile  away.  On  the  level  of  this  summit  many  old  and  giant 
oak  trees  stood  singly  and  in  groves.  As  I  rode  slowly  on- 
ward, I  noticed  a  deep  silence  which  hung  and  overshadowed 
these  groves  of  giant  trees,  when  suddenly  the  stillness  was 
broken  by  clamorous  caws  of  a  large  flock  of  ravens  which 
rose  from  the  treetops.  My  coming  provoked  their  anger. 
About  two  hundred  paces  away  a  grove  of  tall  oaks  stood 
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conspicuously;  among  the  tall  trees  I  saw  what  seemed  to 
be  a  large  tumbled^down  pile  of  something.  Slowly,  I  guided 
my  mount  toward  this  grove.  As  I  came  nearer  strong  odors 
filled  my  nostrils;  the  smell  of  death  came  from  the  silent 
grove.  My  horse  snorted  and  unwillingly  responded  to  my 
urging  on.  At  a  partly  broken  down  rail  fence  I  brought 
my  horse  to  a  halt  and  this  is  what  I  saw:  The  tumbled  pile 
of  something  changed  into  coffins  of  the  dead.  Changed  into 
roughly  constructed  boxes  made  of  saplings  of  the  birch  and 
pine  fastened  together  with  strips  of  birch  bark.  These  box^ 
like  coffins  contained  the  dead  Blackfeet  Indians,  old  and 
young.  These  boxes  were  piled  on  top  of  each  other,  some 
as  many  as  four,  seven,  thirteen  and  even  fifteen,  and  always 
in  a  manner  so  as  to  point  the  faces  of  the  dead  toward  the 
rising  sun,  and  there  left  to  the  natural  process  of  decay. 
I  counted  over  a  do2ien  such  box  coffins  placed  singly  on  the 
ground,  there  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  timber-wolf ,  the 
wild  cat,  the  desert  rat  and  others.  On  the  ground  nearby, 
I  saw  gnawed-off  human  hands,  arms  and  legs  scattered 
about  which  had  been  torn  from  these  coffins  by  the  beasts 
of  prey.  A  strange  and  forbidding  silence  reigned  over  this 
gruesome  spot  and  I  no  longer  wondered  why  the  Indian 
policeman  refused  to  go  near  this  StO'-ul'-na-him-a.  Within 
this  sad  arena  the  very  voice  of  one's  self  re-echoed  warn- 
ingly  among  these  ancient  oak  trees,  the  only  monuments 
to  the  forgotten — to  the  dead. 

I  saw  enough  and  gladly  turned  my  mount  about,  and 
rode  fast — away  from  the  dead.  I  rode  into  the  Agency's 
ground  just  as  the  squawman,  my  guide,  seated  on  a  stout 
pony  came  on  a  trotting.  The  red  bewhiskered  man  was 
armed  with  a  Winchester  rifle  and  a  large  hunting  knife. 
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The  man  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was  a  Russian  from 
Alaska.  That  in  his  wanderings  of  years  ago  he  came  to  the 
Blackfeet  Indian  lands.  That  he  had  lived  among  the  Black- 
feet  now  for  over  twenty  years.  That  he  was  married  to  an 
Indian  woman;  that  he  was  the  father  of  three  children,  and 
the  possessor  of  many  horses,  some  cattle  and  sheep.  That 
he  was  now  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  that  he  Uved  happy 
enough. 

Once  more  I  looked  over  the  old  Blackfeet  Indian  Agency, 
which  stood  even  on  this  sunny  morning  in  the  shadow  of 
giant  trees  with  their  far-reaching  tops  tightly  interwoven 
so  as  to  make  them  impervious  to  rays  of  sunshine.  But  why 
to  invite  sunshine  to  a  place  like  this?  To  a  place  where  all 
stands  and  hangs  dilapidated,  where  deficiency  of  moral 
duties  created  a  sad  poverty. 

The  day  was  clear,  the  heavens  were  free  of  clouds.  I  was 
now  ready  to  cHmb  into  the  mountains.  The  Russian,  my 
guide,  proposed  that  we  ride  about  ten  miles  northward  and 
then  climb  into  Marias  Pass,  and  I  followed  his  advice. 

For  about  four  miles  we  rode  over  lowlands,  when  we 
came  to  a  faint  and  seldom  used  trail  which  turned  west^ 
ward  and  upward  and  into  the  foothills  of  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  same  trail  led  us  into  dark 
and  silent  forests  where  giant  oaks  and  enormous  beech  trees 
impressed  me  with  awe.  Presently,  the  trail  meandered  over 
a  rock  strewn  stretch  for  several  miles,  and  to  the  foot  of  a 
densely  timbered  ridge.  We  chmbed  to  the  summit  of  this 
ridge;  we  rode  for  a  good  mile  between  beech  trees.  Their 
enormous  trunks  were  covered  with  white  bark,  while  high 
above  large  branches  formed  into  beautiful  tops  covered 
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with  a  teeming  foliage.  We  came  to  a  mad  running  stream 
of  water,  muddy  and  cold,  the  melting  snow  and  ice  from 
the  height  above.  We  rode  onto  higher  ground  and  into  a 
forest  of  giant  pine  trees.  There  a  most  unnatural  stillness 
reigned  and  accompanied  us  for  a  good  two-hour  ride. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  cHmbed  into  Marias 
Pass  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  six  thousand  feet  nearer  heaven, 
into  an  atmosphere  bitingly  cold  and  annoyingly  windy. 

To  our  right,  the  north,  a  wall  of  yellow  rocks,  irregular 
in  shape  and  height,  ran  upward.  To  our  left,  the  south, 
tumbled  and  pillar-like  masses  of  rocks  hung  to  steep  and 
high  banks.  On  the  foot  of  these  banks  a  stream  of  water 
ran  and  shot  downward.  Near  it  we  soon  discovered  a  well 
defined  bear  trail  on  which  fresh  footprints  of  the  large 
black  bear  and  the  grizzly  could  be  seen.  The  trail  led  down- 
ward toward  the  lowlands  and  led  upward  into  rocky  ledges 
and  caves  and  into  their  lairs. 

Shortly  before  sunset  we  came  to  a  patch  of  grassland 
enclosed  in  the  fold  of  Marias  Pass.  There  I  decided  to  camp 
for  the  night.  Strong  flurries  of  wind  coming  from  the  above 
made  the  atmosphere  cold  and  colder.  The  smell  of  pine  gave 
away  to  the  smell  of  snow.  From  high-pointed  cUffs  to  our 
right  and  left  came  the  screams  of  the  golden  eagle.  Night 
set  in  early  in  this  narrow  bottom  and  soon  a  hellish  dark- 
ness enveloped  all.  The  Hght  from  our  campfire  brought 
forth  most  fantastic  shadows  among  the  high  towering  cliffs 
and  the  wind-swept  brushwood,  while  the  odors  of  boiling 
antelope  flesh  lured  the  beasts  of  prey.  Soon  the  howls  of 
the  large  timber-wolf  echoed  warningly,  while  the  strong 
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odors  which  came  from  prowling  bears  made  our  horses  rest- 
less. Throughout  the  long  night  hours  countless  stars  in  the 
skies  above  sparkled  and  gave  hope  for  sunrise  in  the  early 
morning. 

At  the  break  of  day  clouds  of  wet  and  dripping  mist  hung 
over  the  lowlands,  hung  above  and  around  us.  One  of  my 
Gros  Ventre  scouts  cHmbed  a  high  cliff  from  where  he 
scanned  eastward.  He  quickly  returned  and  shouted,  ''Hy-u- 
sun-ho'po''  (the  sun  is  coming) .  Hastily  we  ate  our  break- 
fast, saddled  and  mounted  our  horses  and  rode  upward  for 
a  good  hour;  then  we  left  Marias  Pass,  turned  southward, 
dismounted,  and  led  our  horses  for  nearly  a  mile  over  a 
rock-strewn  wilderness.  We  came  to  the  foot  of  a  high  and 
steep  ridge.  We  climbed  over  dark  masses  of  lava  rocks, 
over  patches  of  fro2;en  snow.  Sudden  and  violent  gushes  of 
wind  came  with  clamorous  howls.  They  hindered  our  prog- 
ress. To  our  great  relief  the  now  approaching  sun  rapidly 
swallowed  up  and  pushed  away  sight-obstructing  clouds. 
We  climbed  and  pushed  on  and  we  came  to  the  summit  of 
a  ridge,  strewn  with  large  blocks  of  rusty  colored  lava,  with 
towering  pillar-like  masses  of  dark  rocks  and  boulders.  PusR- 
ing  ourselves  through  a  narrow  passage,  we  came  to  a  sud- 
den stop  as  our  eyes  rested  on  a  panorama  fearful  to  behold. 
To  my  surprise,  I  found  that  this  very  ridge  formed  the 
north  wall  of  an  enormous  pit.  I  found  that  I  stood  on  the 
brink  of  an  abyss,  on  the  very  edge  of  a  vast  kettle  hole, 
from  which  a  forbidding  blackness  stared  at  my  eyes. 

My  two  Indian  scouts  would  not  dare  to  look  into  this 
dark  pit.  They,  and  with  our  horses,  withdrew  behind  a 
ledge  of  rocks  some  hundred  paces  away.  By  this  time,  a 
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glorious  sun  stood  high  and  wondrously  illuminated  the  tops 
of  giant  mountains  all  around,  of  high  towering  and  snow 
capped  peaks  near  and  far;  illuminated  large  fields  of  gla- 
ciers,  enormous  walls  of  now  gHttering  ice. 

On  my  hands  and  knees  I  crawled  as  near  to  the  rim  of 
the  abyss  as  I  dared — my  Russian  guide,  who  had  been  there 
before,  followed  me.  Strong  and  noisy  winds  forced  both  of 
us  to  sprawl  flat  on  the  ground.  I  looked  into  a  seemingly 
bottomless  gulf  which  stretched  itself  from  east  to  west  for 
all  of  two  miles.  From  the  bottom  of  this  dark  abyss  dark 
walls  of  rock  and  ice  rose  perpendicular  to  thousands  of 
feet  in  height.  A  noon  sun  now  quickly  dispelled  gray  clouds 
of  mist  and  laid  bare  the  waters  of  a  f  air'si2;ed  mountain  lake 
which  seemed  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  a  dark  mass  of  rocks 
fully  a  thousand  feet  below  the  rim  of  the  abyss.  Over  a 
spout4ike  depression  at  the  lake's  southern  extremity,  the 
overflow  of  the  lake  water  discharged  itself  into  the  pit's 
bottom  and  in  the  manner  of  a  roaring  stream.  The  spraying 
waters  of  this  stream,  now  lit  up  by  a  noon  sun,  fairly 
da2;2iled  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  a  truly  wonderful 
picture.  From  behind  this  fair  mountain  lake,  a  dark  wall 
of  rocks  enormous  and  irregular  in  shape  rises  bold  and  high. 
On  this  dark  wall  an  enormous  body  of  glittering  ice  rises 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  above,  carrying  on  its  top  a  slender 
tower  of  ice  which,  now  in  the  glare  of  the  sun,  glimmers 
in  pale  and  yellow.  This  most  unnatural  formation  stands 
grand  and  beautiful.  Far  away  and  toward  the  south,  I 
counted  four  other  icy  peaks.  They  stood  like  obelisks,  truly 
awe-inspiring.  To  the  south  and  directly  across  from  where 
I  squatted,  an  immense  wall  of  ice  seemingly  coming  from 
the  bottom  of  this  kettle-hole  stretches  itself  eastward  for 
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all  of  two  miles.  This  icy  wall  carries  a  large  field  of  glaciers, 
some  on  level  lines  and  smooth,  some  torn  by  deep  cracks 
and  dangerous  looking  crevises. 

The  glaciers  now  in  the  shine  of  a  midday  sun  looked 
subhme,  and  I  watched  them  gUtter  in  da2i2;ling  white,  in  the 
color  of  bluish  green  and  in  deUcate  pink.  On  the  eastern 
extreme  of  this  gulf  a  high  and  sharp'pointed  ridge  of  the 
whitest  of  ice  suddenly  ends  in  an  upward  turn,  and  forms 
into  a  domc'shaped  and  bulky  knoll  from  which  hung  wave- 
hke  masses  of  ict  which  gUttered  in  the  beautiful  blues  of 
the  sky. 

To  my  right,  the  west,  my  eyes  were  riveted  on  an  enor- 
mous tower  of  ice  hundreds  of  feet  in  height  with  its  top 
uneven  and  pinacled.  This  monstrous  body  fairly  ghttered  in 
a  most  beautiful  soft  carmine  red.  I  asked  myself,  "Is  it  truly 
real?  Is  it  a  phantom  view?''  Completely  enraptured  by  this 
strange  and  beautiful  picture,  I  looked  at  it  again  and  again. 
Suddenly  I  was  roused  by  a  terrific  gust  of  wind  which  al- 
most threw  me  into  the  pit.  The  Russian,  my  guide,  who 
was  lying  a  few  feet  behind,  called  my  attention  to  a  dark 
cloud  yet  far  away  to  the  north,  and  he  said,  ''Maybe,  by 
and  by  bad.''  And  it  was  with  warnings  when  soon  after  I 
saw  this  far-off  cloud  rapidly  swell  into  dense  masses,  out  of 
which  came  roars  of  thunder  and  flashes  of  wildly  2;ig-2iaging 
lightning.  I  quickly  rose  to  my  feet  and  ran  to  our  horses. 
The  faces  of  my  scouts  showed  alarm  and  fear;  their  hps 
began  to  tremble.  They  now  firmly  believed  that  our  com- 
ing was  not  to  the  liking  of  Na-hu-ma  and  Na-pis.  The  Gros 
Ventres  feared  that  the  wrath  of  evil  spirits  was  now  upon 
us.  Their  Indian  minds  recalled  the  prophesy  of  the  Indian 
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lore,  and  now  filled  the  hearts  of  the  otherwise  courageou 
warriors  with  fear.  Their  eyes  shot  angry  glances  at  the 
Russian.  Did  they  blame  him  for  our  coming  to  this  spot? 
The  rumbhngs  of  faraway  came  nearer  and  changed  into 
violent  roars.  With  apprehension,  if  not  fear,  I  watched  the 
onrush  of  heavy  clouds  which  came  from  the  north  and 
driven  onward  by  a  now  raging  gale,  would  quickly  over- 
take us.  From  dark  and  low-hanging  clouds  came  terrific 
thunderbolts  which  threw  brilliant  streams  and  jagged  darts 
of  electricity  upon  the  earth.  Astoundingly  quick,  the  light 
of  day  changed  into  a  hellish  blackness  and  with  it  faded  the 
beauty  of  a  wonderful  panorama  into  nothing.  The  Rus- 
sian, my  guide,  his  face  white  with  terror,  said  that  he  knew 
of  a  trail  leading  downward.  Grasping  the  reins  of  our 
horses,  we  groped  our  way  down  a  steep  rocky  and  gravelly 
slope,  and  accompanied  by  continuous  roUing  thunder,  by 
flashes  of  lightning  and  flurries  of  howling  winds.  Presently 
we  came  among  trees  into  a  forest  and  into  more  darkness. 
A  few  minutes  later  there  was  a  violent  discharge  of  at- 
mospheric electricity  followed  by  terrific  crashes  of  thunder 
that  made  the  ground  fairly  tremble.  Heavy  drops  of  rain 
began  to  fall  upon  us — soon  the  drops  changed  into  a  real 
downpour  of  cold  rain  and  sleet  which  soaked  all  of  us  to 
the  skin.  Gusts  of  wind  dashed  the  falling  rain  noisily 
against  the  trunks  of  giant  trees.  From  high  above  streams 
of  water  carrying  mud  and  stones  came  rushing  against  our 
booted  feet  and  legs.  The  downpour  came  to  a  stop  as  sud- 
denly as  it  came,  and  the  battle  of  the  elements  came  to  a 
lull  and  a  strange  quietness  set  in.  But  just  for  a  moment. 
A  dreadful  report  of  an  explosion  of  electricity  shook  the 
earth  and  a  bolt  of  lightning  struck  into  a  nearby  giant 
pine  tree,  first  felling  its  top  and  far-reaching  branches 
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crashing  to  the  ground,  and  then  splintered  the  giant  trunk 
into  countless  pieces.  From  the  Russian  came  an  unearthly- 
yell,  our  horses  snorted  and  reared,  and  tried  to  pull  away 
from  us.  They  wanted  to  flee  from  this  awful  spot.  My 
Indian  scouts  shouted,  and  busied  themselves  to  calm  the 
animals.  My  own  mount,  its  bridle  reins  in  the  grip  of  my 
hands,  jerked  me  to  the  ground  and  dragged  me  through 
muddy  waters.  Slowly  the  clouds  rose  higher,  the  winds 
calmed  down  and  the  light  of  day  came,  and  it  came  to  our 
rescue. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  came  to  a  deeper 
lying  ravine.  We  descended  to  its  bottom,  where  a  small 
clearing,  a  grassy  bottom,  invited  me  to  make  camp  for  the 
night.  We  gathered  plenty  of  dead  wood,  the  scouts  man- 
aged to  start  a  fire,  the  flames  flared  lustily  and  soon  we 
were  busy  in  drying  ourselves.  By  this  time  the  sky  above 
was  clear  of  clouds.  A  ray  of  the  setting  sun  brought  cheer 
to  man  and  horse  alike.  From  the  north  bank  of  this  ravine 
enormous  ledges  and  cliffs  of  yellow  rocks  rose  high  and 
threatening;  the  whole  seemed  like  a  barrier  to  all.  On  a 
high,  rough  and  rugged  ledge,  a  family  of  mountain  goats 
rambled  about  and  watched  our  presence.  I  ventured  a  shot, 
when  one  of  their  number  fell  in  its  tracks.  The  younger  of 
my  scouts  swiftly  climbed  into  the  rocks;  he  soon  came  back 
carrying  a  dead  goat.  Over  our  campfire  the  flesh  of  the 
mountain  goat  boiled  and  broiled.  Notwithstanding  its 
strong  odor,  the  meat  tasted  good  to  all  of  us.  Our  horses, 
hobbled  by  their  halter  straps,  fed  contendedly  on  green 
mountain  grasses  nearby. 

The  dawn  of  evening  came  early  and  the  darkness  of 
night  spread  rapidly  over  this  narrow  ravine.  The  small  run 
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of  water  at  the  gravelly  bottom  of  the  ravine,  now  being 
fed  by  downpours  from  the  clouds  by  this  time,  had  swollen 
into  a  noisy  stream.  I  apprehensively  watched  its  rise.  From 
far  away  the  long  drawn  howls  of  the  gray  timber  wolf 
gave  warnings. 

Sitting  on  a  log  of  dead  wood,  and  in  the  light  of  our 
campfire,  I  scanned  the  faces  of  my  companions — a  Russian, 
and  two  Gros  Ventre  Indians — strange,  but  good  company 
indeed.  The  one  Gros  Ventre,  a  tall  middle-aged  warrior 
with  a  good  face,  I  had  known  for  some  time  as  a  depend- 
able man.  The  other  Gros  Ventre,  a  younger  man,  was  a 
stranger  to  me;  a  man  with  a  savage  face  which  carried  the 
mien  of  a  snarling  wolf  and  the  air  of  a  brutal  cut-throat. 
On  several  occasions  he  gave  proof  of  hate  for  the  Russian, 
and  more  than  once  I  saw  his  greedy  looks  to  fall  on  the 
bushy  red  hair  of  the  squaw  man,  the  Russian.  And  why 
not?  Would  not  a  red-haired  scalp  trophy  look  more  dis- 
tinguished than  the  black-haired  one  which  hung  from  the 
warriors  hip  belt?  The  Russion,  who  sat  beside  me,  kept 
mum.  Did  the  greed  look  which  came  from  the  younger 
scout  give  fear  unto  him? 

I  spoke  to  the  silent  fellow,  and  I  noticed  a  blue  ribbon, 
old  and  soiled,  wound  around  his  neck  and  I  asked  the  man 
as  to  its  meaning.  The  man  did  not  answer,  but  presently 
fumbled  from  his  coat  collar  a  shining  piece  of  metal  shaped 
into  a  cross,  and  said,  "My  father  gave  it  to  me  when  I  was 
a  boy.''  At  this  I  carefully  looked  at  the  cross.  I  found  it 
to  be  a  Russian  medal  for  bravery  given  to  participants  in 
the  Crimean  War  of  1854.  A  father's  medal  for  bravery — 
now  the  talisman  of  the  son.  An  Indian  squaw  man. 

A  sudden  most  violent  gust  of  wind  swept  through  the 
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ravine  and  carried  fire  and  ashes  out  of  sight  and  away  to 
somewhere.  The  scouts  managed  to  build  another  fire  and 
all  became  still.  Near  the  midnight  hour  the  Gros  Ventre 
Indians  muttered  reverent  prayers  to  Manitou,  the  Great 
Spirit.  Toward  the  morning  hours  a  moon  slowly  rose  from 
the  east.  Its  Hght  cast  strange  shadows  among  the  high  cHffs 
and  towering  masses  of  rocks.  The  few  dwarf  cedars  which 
had  grown  up  from  the  rocky  banks  looked  unreal  and  ghost- 
like. A  chilly  night  air  felt  none  too  good.  The  Russian  had 
fallen  asleep;  my  two  scouts  bunched  together  near  the 
campfire  now  leisurely  drowsed — myself  wide  awake  and 
guarding  our  nearby  resting  horses. 

Suddenly  a  shrill  cry  and  the  chuckhng  cough  of  the 
mountain  Lion  echoed  wildly  through  the  ravine.  The  cry 
came  from  the  rock  ridge  nearby;  it  brought  the  scouts  and 
the  Russian  quickly  to  their  feet,  and  terrified  our  horses. 
The  cry  and  chuckling  cough  was  quickly  answered  by 
another;  his  challenge  came  from  our  rear  and  we  ran  to 
quiet  our  snorting  horses.  Conscious  of  dangerous  prowlers 
being  near  and  in  search  of  food,  all  of  us,  with  our  guns 
at  hand,  kept  vigilant  watch  and  anxiously  awaited  the 
break  of  day.  One  of  my  scouts  standing  close  to  me  pointed 
a  hand  to  a  slow-moving  shadow  about  a  hundred  paces 
away,  and  he  whispered:  "Ten-as"ga-la-2;i-na"  (a  big  bear). 
Again  our  horses  became  restless;  the  scent  that  came  from 
the  bear  made  them  fretful. 

From  the  far  east  the  break  of  day  slowly  advanced.  Ac- 
companied by  the  scout,  I  walked  to  where  we  had  seen  the 
moving  shadow.  We  soon  saw  large  tracks  made  by  a 
gri2;2;ly.  We  traced  the  footprints  into  a  thicket  of  brush- 
wood, and  there  lost  sight  of  them.  It  was  at  an  early  hour 
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when  we  mounted  our  horses.  We  rode  downward  into  the 
foothills  and  into  dark  timberland.  We  crossed  over  large 
stretches  of  gravelly  bottoms  and  tremendous  washouts,  and 
we  rode  into  thick  and  watery  fogs.  I  saw  dark  and  heavy 
clouds  gather  to  our  rear.  It  was  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon when  we  came  to  the  prairie  level,  and  there  I  brought 
our  horses  to  a  halt.  The  Russian,  my  guide,  now  within  a 
Tew  hours'  ride  of  his  homestead,  left  me.  The  man  would 
not  accept  the  few  dollars  which  I  offered  him  for  his  ser- 
vices. Perhaps  the  man  was  anxious  to  get  away  from  the 
savage  lurking  eyes  of  the  younger  scout. 

On  we  rode.  The  two  scouts  with  myself  headed  north 
by  east.  It  was  near  sunset  when  we  came  to  an  unnamed 
run  of  the  clearest  of  water,  and  there  I  made  camp  for 
the  night. 

Standing  on  the  edge  of  the  small  creek,  I  looked  back, 
westward,  from  where  we  had  come.  What  I  saw  now  was 
not  the  Shining  Mountains,  not  the  grandeur  of  the  Main 
Divide.  Instead,  my  eyes  beheld  an  immense  wall  of  grey 
and  black  clouds,  which  rose  to  a  height  of  thousands  of 
feet  and  completely  shrouded  the  Main  Divide — the  splen- 
dor of  the  panorama  of  yesterday  into  darkness.  I  asked 

myself,  "Can  it  really  be  true  that  behind  these  cheerless 
and  dark  clouds  of  today  lies  a  region  of  giant  mountains, 
lies  a  natural  creation  ojf  mountains,  of  rocks  and  glaciers, 
at  once  sublime  and  awe-inspiring?''  Yet,  did  I  not  see  with 
my  own  eyes  the  glaciers  da2;de  in  the  light  of  God's  glori- 
ous gun?  Did  I  not  look  onto  the  Shining  Mountains  so 
beautifully  spoken  of  in  the  legends  of  the  Blackfeet,  the 
Piegans  and  the  Blood  Indians? 
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Who  dares  to  question  or  doubt  the  lore  of  the  Piegans 
which  tells  their  children  that  Nu-hu-ma  and  Na-pis,  the 
demons  of  evil,  Hve  within  these  mountains,  and  further, 
that  the  wrath  of  the  demons  would  fall  pitilessly  upon  any 
one  who  would  dare  to  fathom  into  the  Shining  Mountains, 
into  the  home  of  Nu-hu^ma  and  Na^pis.  And  I  admire  the 
prophesy  of  the  lore,  had  I  myself  not  witnessed  the  on^ 
rush  of  angry  elements  which  in  the  roar  of  thunder,  light- 
ning and  darkness  almost  instantaneously  faded  away  bril" 
hant  sunshine,  faded  out  of  sight  a  gorgeous  mountain 
panorama?  Was  it  the  wrath  of  the  demons?  Or  was  it  the 
wrath  of — who  can  say?  But  the  grandeur,  the  immensity 
of  the  picture  of  yesterday,  will  reappear,  will  be  seen  by 
other  eyes.  In  the  days  to  come  these  Shining  Mountains 
and  glaciers  will  surely  become  the  admiration  of  miUions 
of  pale-faced  men  from  the  East.  Some  day  these  men  will 
come  with  the  beat  and  roar  of  engines.  Their  axe  of  steel 
will  cut  down  giant  trees  and  lay  bare  virgin  forests.  They 
will  explore  and  commerciali2;e  much  in  their  manner  and 
fashion.  But,  forever  will  remain  the  ever  snow-capped  and 
towering  peaks,  the  precipitous  and  far-reaching  sohd  walls 
of  ice,  the  field  of  glaciers  which  in  the  brilliancy  of  God's 
sunshine  in  bluish  green,  in  pale  yellow  and  in  delicate  pink. 

On  the  following  day  we  rode  over  much  broken  ground. 
We  saw  famihes  of  deers  and  flocks  of  antelopes.  Toward 
morning  we  rode  into  a  large  herd  of  wild  horses  which 
loitered  near  the  banks  of  the  north  fork  of  Marias  River. 
We  crossed  this  nearly  dried  up  river  and  made  camp  for 
the  night  near  the  river  bed.  The  night  on  this  barren  river 
was  noisy.  Many  wild  cattle  and  some  sheep  came  to  get 
their  drinks.  Early  on  the  following  day  we  rode  over  sandy 
and  alkali  wastelands,  where  no  tree  or  bush  came  to  our 
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view.  In  the  blue  above  groups  of  vultures  watched  our 
going,  while  on  the  dusty  desert  ground  countless  desert 
rats,  rattlesnakes  and  ugly  li2;ards  scampered  away  at  our 
coming.  It  was  near  sunset  when  we  came  to  a  small  creek 
embedded  by  high  and  rocky  banks.  There  we  camped  for 
another  night.  During  this  night  the  howls  of  the  prairie 
wolves  came  from  far  and  near. 

In  the  early  morning  a  band  of  buffaloes  came  rushing  to 
the  creek.  Bellowing  bulls  guided  mooing  cows  and  calves 
to  the  water.  The  beasts  were  thirsty,  but  as  they  became 
aware  of  our  presence,  they  quickly  moved  away.  My  Indian 
scouts  followed  them.  Their  shouts  and  savage  yells  soon 
brought  the  buffaloes  into  a  stampede.  With  the  rise  of  the 
sun  I  guided  our  horses  eastward.  The  open  prairie  again 
became  Hfeless,  hot  and  dusty.  Nothing  at  all  came  to  our 
view  until  about  four  in  the  afternoon  when  we  rode  into 
a  series  of  bare,  sandy  and  gravelly  hills.  An  hour  later  we 
reached  a  small  tributary  of  the  Marias  River,  its  rocky  bed 
dried  up  and  bare.  We  followed  its  course  for  nearly  a  mile. 
As  we  rounded  a  bend  we  came  to  a  settlement  of  five  log 
cabins  with  several  cattle  corrals.  Large  and  vicious  dogs 
barked  furiously.  A  number  of  children  ran  for  shelter. 

Three  old  and  gray-haired  half  breed  Indian  men,  about 
a  do2;en  woman  with  more  children  hurriedly  gathered, 
stood  bunched,  and  wondered  at  our  coming.  They  stared 
at  me  and  my  horse;  they  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  my  two 
Gros  Ventre  scouts.  The  absence  of  a  grown  male  popula- 
tion was  conspicuous,  and  to  me  suspicious.  I  asked  for 
water.  At  this,  a  young  woman  guided  me  to  a  waterhole 
nearly  two  hundred  paces  away.  I  decided  to  stable  our 
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horses  in  one  of  their  corrals  and  to  camp  nearby  for  the 
night.  Earher  in  the  day  the  elder  scout  had  shot  and  killed 
one  of  the  many  wild  roaming  sheep.  This  kill  the  scouts 
now  prepared  for  our  evening  meal.  Across  the  dried-up 
bed  of  this  small  tributary  a  series  of  sand  hills  looked  for- 
biddingly.  These  hills,  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  height, 
stand  isolated  and  cone  shaped  and  are  bare  of  all  vegetation. 
Faint  trails  meandered  between,  and  runs  of  the  rabbit,  the 
grey  fox  and  wild  cat  may  be  seen  everywhere.  As  a  lot, 
these  hills  look  suspicious. 

At  the  settlement  all  was  quiet.  As  night  came,  my 
Indian  scouts  chose  to  camp  near  our  horses  inside  the  cor- 
ral, while  I  selected  to  squat  on  the  outside  and  near  the 
gate  to  the  corrall.  The  noise  of  shuffling  feet  wakened  me 
suddenly.  Notwithstanding  the  darkness  of  night  I  could 
distinguish  moving  shadows  of  men;  a  few  minutes  later, 
the  outlines  of  a  horse  and  rider  slowly  came  toward  me. 
To  this  shadow  I  gave  the  challenge  of  "Who  are  you?''  At 
this  the  nightly  prowler  turned  his  mount  about  and  with- 
out a  word  raced  away.  From  out  of  the  dark  came  the 
voices  of  men,  came  the  clatter  of  animal  hoofs  and  savage 
barks  of  dogs.  I  was  now  convinced  that  the  settlement  was 
wide  awake.  My  Indian  scouts  ran  up  to  me.  They,  too, 
ha3  heard  the  noise  of  certain  activities  near  by.  Leaving 
one  of  the  scouts  to  watch  our  horses,  I  with  the  other 
scout  groped  our  way  to  the  settlement.  Near  the  first  log 
cabin  I  saw  a  bunch  of  half  "breeds,  perhaps  fifteen  or  more, 
talking  excitedly  in  the  French-Indian  jargon.  I  saw  them 
jump  on  their  horses  and  saw  them  ride  off  in  a  hurry.  A 
moment  later,  I  heard  the  tramp  of  many  horses,  I  heard 
shouts  of  men  urging  the  animals  into  a  run. 

Morning  came  and  with  it  all  became  quiet  at  the  settle- 
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ment.  As  I  was  about  to  leave  I  espied  an  old  gray-haired 
man,  seemingly  the  only  person  awake  at  the  settlement. 
I  rode  up  to  him.  I  questioned  the  old  man.  He  shook  his 
head  and  said,  "J^'i^'^i^'Coi^P^^^^d  pas  anglais''  ("I  do  not 
understand  English"),  but  when  I  shouted  "Paries;  vous 
Francais,''  the  old  half  breed  became  talkative,  more  friendly. 
From  his  jargon  I  learned  that  the  man  population  of  the 
settlement  just  now  were  out  rounding  up  horses  and  mules 
in  the  lower  Marias  and  Tetou  river  region.  That  my  com^ 
ing  to  the  settlement  had  filled  his  people  with  fear.  The 
sly  old  fox  did  not  touch  upon  the  stealing  and  smuggling 
activities  which  at  this  time  his  people  carried  on  for  the 
sole  purpose  to  strengthen  their  half  breed  brethren  now  in 
open  rebellion  across  the  frontier  in  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba. 

I  left  the  settlement.  I  rode  away  from  the  sand  hills  and 
onto  the  open  prairie,  over  alkali  waste  lands  where  biting 

dust  accompanied  us  for  many  miles  and  where  Hfe  of  any 
kind  was  absent.  At  the  close  of  day  we  camped  near  a  basin 
of  alkah  water,  sparkling,  yet  woefully  poisonous.  The  many 
skeletons  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  gave  death  warnings  to 
all  newcomers.  The  numerous  vultures  which  soared  in  the 
high  above,  the  countless  large,  ugly  and  red-haired  rats 
which  feasted  on  the  dead  carcasses,  indeed  made  this  point 
a  horrible  place  to  camp. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  we  mounted  our  horses 
for  a  last  day  march  of  nearly  forty  miles.  About  noon  time 
we  rode  into  the  Milk  River  Valley  where  clear  water  sat- 
isfied ourselves  and  our  thirsty  animals.  Where  now  and 
then  a  tree  looked  good  and  more  familiar.  Later  in  the  day 
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we  rode  into  a  slightly  higher  lying  terrace.  From  it,  the 
contour  of  the  buildings  of  the  new  and  large  Frontier  Post 
of  Fort  Assinniboine,  Mont-Ty — showed  strangely  uneven 
and  conspicuous.  We  rode  our  horses  into  their  stables 
about  sunset  and  just  as  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  formed 
into  ranks  for  the  evening  dress  parade. 
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To  my  son,  Herman  Edward  Werner: 

DURING  the  forenoon  of  an  early  August  day  forty- 
eight  years  ago,  I  received  orders  from  our  Post  Com- 
mander, Col.  Coppinger,  to  scout  through  the  region 
of  Milk  River  Ridge  and  as  far  west  as  St.  Mary's  Lake. 
A  trustworthy  Assinniboine  Indian  who  answered  to  the 
name  of  Choka  was  to  accompany  me  on  this  mission. 

In  accordance  with  these  orders,  I  rode  to  the  first  Indian 
village  five  miles  away  and  there  called  on  the  friendly  old 
Indian  chief  ''Running  Fisher,''  of  the  Assinniboines,  to  get 
in  touch  with  Choka. 

The  chief  at  once  dispatched  an  Indian  boy  with  orders 
to  fetch  Choka  to  the  chief's  wigwam. 

A  few  minutes  later  an  Assinniboine  warrior  presented 
himself  and  there  and  then  was  told  to  get  himself  ready  at 
once  and  to  accompany  me  on  a  ten-day  trip.  In  the  mean- 
time the  old  chief  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  Indian 
Choka  was  an  active  and  reliable  scout  and  that  he  was  a 
son  of  the  chief's  sister. 

Soon  after  Choka,  the  Indian,  mounted,  and  on  a  run 
came  to  a  stop  in  front  of  the  chief's  wigwam,  was  ready 
to  go  with  me. 

The  Indian,  a  man  of  nearly  thirty  years,  was  indeed  a 
manly  and  typical  Assinniboine  warrior,  nearly  six  feet  tall 
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he  stood  lean  and  erect.  Strong  muscles  bulged  from  his 
body,  his  oval  and  high  cheek-boned  face  fairly  glittered  in 
the  hue  of  copper  color,  from  his  strongly  curved  nose 
dangled  a  brass  ring,  while  from  his  ear  lobes  hung  rings 
of  metal  and  polished  bones.  A  pair  of  red  and  piercing  eyes 
showed  alertness,  and  from  his  head  hung  long  and  heavy 
strands  of  glossy  black  hair.  His  limbs  were  covered  by  light 
blue  trousers  of  the  cavalry  pattern.  On  his  feet  he  wore 
richly  ornamented  deer  skin  moccasins  which  reached  up  to 
his  knees,  and  into  which  the  legs  of  his  pants  were  tucked. 
Around  his  waist  he  wore  a  leather  belt  full  of  cartridges, 
and  from  it  also  hung  a  curved  scalping  knife,  a  horse  hair 
lariat  and  a  buckskin  bag  with  an  Indian  pipe  and  tobacco. 
He  was  armed  with  a  breech  loading  carbine  and  over  his 
shoulders  hung  a  short  bow  and  a  quiver  with  ten  short 
arrows. 

His  mount,  a  stout  black  and  white  spotted  pony  which 
he  rode  bareback,  while  a  much  knotted  rawhide  rope 
twisted  into  the  pony's  lower  jaw  served  the  Indian  to  rein 
his  mount. 

I  shook  hands  with  the  Indian  and  from  that  moment  on 
we  were  friends.  Saying  goodbye  to  the  old  Indian  chief,  I 
mounted  my  horse,  at  the  same  time  the  Indian  with  a  cat- 
like leap  topped  his  pony,  and  away  we  rode  to  the  north- 
west. 

On  our  second  day  out  we  camped  at  the  head  of  Cot- 
tonwood Creek.  On  the  following  morning  we  followed  the 
2;ig-^ag  course  of  a  buffalo  trail  which  guided  us  over  roll- 
ing, treeless  and  seemingly  endless  prairie  lands,  and  accom- 
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panied  by  a  merciless  sun,  and  by  groups  of  the  ever  present 
bu2;2;ards  which  circled  in  the  blue  above. 

Occasionally  our  coming  disturbed  peaceful  feeding  flocks 
of  antelopes  and  scattered  bands  of  wild  horses  started  into 
a  stampede.  We  passed  through  large  prairie  dog  villages. 
We  listened  to  their  barks,  their  warning  cries  to  more  dis- 
tant burrowing  neighbors. 

Our  trail  led  us  into  a  series  of  sand  hills  to  Rock 
Springs,  where  we  found  bad,  tasteless  water,  but  no  wood. 

Early  on  the  following  day  we  left  the  sand  hills  to  our 
rear,  and  we  came  to  lands  full  of  swelHng  and  waving  ele- 
vations richly  covered  by  grasses  and  flowers.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  we  reached  the  barren  banks  of  the  south  fork  of 
Milk  River  and  camped  at  a  half-breed  settlement  of  three 
log  cabins. 

The  half  do2,en  families  which  lived  at  this  settlement 
spoke  no  English.  Their  French-Indian  jargon  was  hard  to 
understand.  The  five  women,  with  as  many  children,  whom 
I  saw  and  spoke  to,  merely  shook  their  heads  and  remained 
mute.  They  wonderingly  stared  at  me,  the  scout  and  our 
horses.  From  their  dark  faces  came  looks  of  mistrust,  even 
anger.  Their  children  were  afraid  of  me — they  hated  the 
scout.  Of  a  male  population,  there  were  none  to  be  seen. 

About  a  do^en  large  wolf  hounds  bristled  up  and  sniffed 
at  me.  These  savage  dogs  had  been  trained  to  hate  the  white 
man.  The  scent  from  the  Indian  scout  was  more  familiar  to 
them,  and  the  brutes  liked  him  better.  Slowly  I  reined  my 
horse  about,  and  followed  by  the  scout,  I  rode  to  the  sandy 
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banks  of  the  south  fork  of  Milk  River,  some  two  hundred 
paces  away.  I  found  this  so-called  river  but  a  mere  bed  of 
a  creek  with  puddles  of  dirty  water  here  and  there.  During 
the  night  much  noise  came  from  the  settlement.  I  was  con- 
scious  of  being  watched  by  some  one, — shouts  of  men,  the 
tramp  of  horses,  the  bellowing  of  cattle,  the  barks  of  savage 
dogs  and  the  howls  of  the  prairie  wolves  kept  us  awake 
most  of  the  night. 

In  the  morning,  and  with  the  rise  of  a  brilliant  sun,  we 
rode  across  the  creek  and  on  higher  ground  and  we  came 
in  sight  of  Milk  River  ridge,  about  three  miles  to  the  west. 
We  climbed  into  the  foot  hills  of  this  dismal  and  barren 
ridge.  Following  a  dim  trail,  we  rode  between  and  around 
strange  looking  banks  of  yellow  sand  and  bulky  masses  of 
rocks  in  red  and  yellow.  We  rode  upgrade  and  our  trail  led 
into  a  narrow  pass  which  guided  us  into  a  veritable  sea  of 
rocky  cHffs,  of  high  turret-Hke  piles  of  stones  and  over  sandy 
stretches.  My  Indian  scout,  who  rode  a  few  paces  in  ad- 
vance, suddenly  brought  his  horse  to  a  stop.  He  pointed  a 
hand  to  a  dark  spot  and  said,  "Ni-ka-na-nizi-Ca'-yuse''  ("I  see 
a  horse'').  The  dark  spot  quickly  changed  into  the  figure  of 
a  horse  and  a  rider.  On  seeing  us,  the  horseman  turned  in 
his  tracks  and  fled.  We  followed  him  as  fast  as  our  horses 
were  able  to  cHmb  and  we  saw  him  disappear  on  a  run.  We 
came  to  the  summit  of  this  forbidden  ridge  and  there  we 
rested  our  horses  and  watched  the  surrounding  lands  in 
anticipation  of  some  events.  Astonished,  I  looked  at  a  group 
of  red  rocks,  pillar4ike — some  rose  to  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  in  height.  In  wonderment  I  ga2;ed  upon  a  ledge  of  sun- 
burned and  yellow  rocks  which  hung  in  grotesque  whims 
of  a  nearby  precipitous  bank. 
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Choka,  my  Indian  scout,  carefully  looked  at  a  group  of 
small  stones  which  lay  on  the  ground  near  our  trail.  He 
examined  the  layout  of  these  stones  for  some  minutes  when 
he  rose  to  his  feet  and  said  to  me:  'Tiegan-si-wash-ee  hy-u^ 
Buffalo''  ('Tiegan  Indians  and  buffaloes  nearby").  The 
pecuhar  manner  in  which  these  stones  had  been  placed  sig^ 
nailed  to  the  scout  that  Piegan  Indians  were  nearby  and  on 
a  buffalo  hunt.  The  discovery  of  this  peculiar  signal  made 
the  scout  more  alert,  even  excited.  Our  trail  now  de- 
scended and  windingly  ran  into  a  narrow  and  rocky  defile. 
Guiding  our  horses  slowly  downward,  rolling  stones  and 
snorting  sighs  of  horses  startled  both  of  us.  From  around  a 
bend  below  three  men  on  horseback  came  in  view.  They 
came  our  way.  On  seeing  us,  they  jerked  their  mounts  into 
a  sudden  stop.  One  of  them  quickly  raised  his  rifle  to  his 
shoulder.  At  the  same  instant  a  thin  streak  of  flame  shot 
from  the  carbine  of  my  scout  when  a  horse  and  its  rider 
pitched  to  the  ground.  The  two  other  horsemen  quickly 
turned  their  mounts  about  and  on  a  run  fled  into  the  below 
and  out  of  sight.  Hastily  I  rode  for  the  fallen  horse,  the 
scout  jumped  from  his  pony.  He  soon  found  that  his  bullet 
had  killed  the  horse,  but  had  not  injured  its  rider.  The 
horse  in  its  fall  had  thrown  its  rider,  who  now  was  help- 
lessly pinned  to  the  ground  underneath  the  body  of  the 
killed  horse.  The  rider,  a  young  half-breed,  shouted  over 
and  over  again,  ''Avoir  pitie,  monsieur''  ("Have  pity  on 
me,  sir"). 

The  young  fellow  was  pulled  to  his  feet  and  when  I 
questioned  him,  he  would  not  answer,  but  when  I  shouted 
"Dou  venes  vous?'"  ('Where  do  you  hve?"),  he  pointed 
below  and  said,  "O  mon  Dieu,  mon  pere  et  ma  mere,  venes 
ches  moi"  ("Oh,  my  God,  my  father  and  my  mother  came 
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to  my  house''),  to  which  I  repHed,  "AUez;  vous  en  je  vous 
suis''  C'Away  with  you,  I  will  follow'').  My  scout  in  the 
meantime  appropriated  the  young  man's  rifle  and  knife. 

The  fellow  took  his  saddle  off  the  dead  pony,  slung  it 
over  his  shoulder  and  took  up  the  downward  trail.  I  fol- 
lowed him.  About  half  way  down  the  narrow  pass  ran  on 
a  small  level.  From  it  I  gained  a  good  view  of  the  broad 
valley  below. 

To  the  west,  and  all  of  five  miles  away,  the  waters  of  St. 
Mary's  Lake  w^ere  now  partly  visible.  From  out  of  a  grove 
of  tall  trees,  the  roofs  of  a  half  do2,en  or  so  log  houses,  the 
settlement,  could  be  seen.  The  young  half  breed,  my  captive, 
gave  me  to  understand  that  there  was  his  home,  but  when 
I  questioned  the  man  about  his  two  companions  who  had 
made  their  get-away,  he  claimed  to  know  nothing  about 
them.  He  said  that  the  two  were  strangers  to  him,  that  he 
accidentally  had  met  up  with  them  earlier  in  the  day.  I 
knew  he  was  lying  to  me — the  trend  of  the  half-breed. 
Farther  down,  our  trail  led  us  to  a  terrace  formation,  which 
ran  far  northward  and  into  Alberta.  Toward  the  west  this 
terrace  fell  in  gentle  slopes  to  the  flat  banks  of  St.  Mary's 
Lake.  At  this  time,  this  raised  ground  was  covered  with 
luxurious  grasses,  with  countless  blooming  wild  flowers  in 
all  colors.  Here  and  there  a  lone  giant  of  an  oak  tree  fur- 
nished shade  for  groups  of  Indian  ponies,  for  bunches  of 
wild  cattle  and  wilder  sheep.  On  this  particular  day  a  deep 
golden  sun  threw  its  heat  in  volumes  upon  this  beautiful 
Montana  hinterland. 

I  brought  our  horses  to  a  halt  and  in  wonderment  my 
eyes  wandered  over  a  grand  panorama.  To  the  north  and 
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east,  the  levels  and  swells  of  an  endless  prairie — to  my  rear, 
the  south,  a  dismal  ridge  of  sand,  of  sun-burned  rocks  and 
high  chfFs  and  rocky  points.  To  the  west,  the  glittering 
silver-colored  waters  of  St.  Mary's  Lake,  leaning  against 
dark-timbered  and  spooky  mountain  slopes  out  of  which  rise 
countless  high  towering  mountain  peaks,  and  the  grandios- 
ity of  the  main  divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Of  a  sudden 
my  Indian  scout  interrupted  my  meditation — the  sound  of 
tramping  hoofs  came  to  his  keen  ears,  when  on  a  run  he 
guided  his  pony  toward  a  high  point  of  land  which  jutted 
on  the  terrace  about  three  hundred  paces  to  our  right. 

Soon  the  scout  returned  at  full  speed  shouting,  "Hy-u- 
buffalo-ho-po''  ("Many  buffalo  running'').  The  tramping 
sounds  came  closer.  I,  too,  could  hear  them  coming.  Around 
the  bend  of  higher  lying  ground,  two  Indian  riders  curved 
their  running  ponies  on  the  terrace  ground,  closely  followed 
by  a  do2;en  or  more  madly  running  buffaloes,  apparently  the 
advance  guard  of  the  herd.  More  buffaloes  followed — ^when 
like  a  shaking  thunder,  a  compact  mass,  the  herd  now  in  a 
mad  stampede  and  flanked  and  driven  onward  by  more  than 
a  do2,en  savagely  yelling  and  shouting  Indians,  the  buffa- 
loes came  our  way.  Choka,  my  Indian  scout,  gave  a  wild 
cry.  He  shouted  to  me,  "Ni-ka-scu-los-buffalo"  ("I,  too, 
make  war  on  buffalos"),  and  he  reined  his  trembling  pony 
into  the  stampeding  animals.  Nothing  would  have  stopped 
him  now  from  taking  part  in  the  wild  hunt. 

In  the  midst  of  swirfing  clouds  of  dust,  and  with  a  roar 
that  made  the  terrace  ground  fairly  tremble,  the  bulky  beasts 
rushed  on,  seemingly  headed  for  the  settlement  and  St. 
Mary's  Lake. 

The  thunderous  tramps  of  thousands  of  hoofs  deadened 
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the  report  of  shots  that  came  from  the  rifles  of  the  Piegan 
hunters. 

Now  and  then  I  saw  a  buffalo  drop  in  agony  on  his  fore- 
feet and  tumble  over,  mortally  wounded  by  a  bullet  or  a  vici- 
ous arrow  which  had  penetrated  deep  into  the  panting 
flanks  of  the  beast.  By  this  time,  the  mad  running  avalanche 
of  nearly  a  thousand  buffaloes  came  to  within  a  hundred 
paces  from  where  I  halted.  My  horse  trembled,  reared  and 
pranced.  Now  and  again  it  snorted,  perhaps  from  the  fright 
of  which  had  gone  before. 

I  saw  a  courageous  young  bull  run  for  his  antagonist,  the 
Indian  hunter.  I  saw  the  bull  with  his  head  bended  low 
make  a  lightning-like  upward  thrust,  and  with  his  sharp- 
pointed  and  shining  horns  would  gore  deep  into  the  bowels 
of  a  trembling  Indian  pony,  sending  it  and  its  rider  into  a 
heap — a  bleeding  mass.  A  whistling,  painful  cry  from  the 

pony,  a  hoarse  drawHng  bellow  from  the  charging  bull  gave 
signal  of  death  to  the  one,  and  victory  to  the  other. 

More  Piegan  Indians  followed  in  the  rear.  Their  shouts 
and  yells  even  forced  the  slackers  of  the  herd  into  a  more 
pushing  energy  and  it  was  then  when  I  witnessed  a  grue- 
some incident.  A  large  brown  and  shaggy  buffalo  mortally 
wounded  by  a  stout  Indian  arrow  which  stuck  in  the  beast's 
flank,  caused  the  animal  to  slacken  its  pace,  when  a  daring 
Piegan  warrior  urged  his  shivering  pony  against  the 
wounded  animal,  and  when  within  reach,  the  Indian  with  a 
push  of  his  foot  drove  the  arrow  still  deeper  into  the  buf- 
falo's body.  A  deep,  painful  groan  from  the  buffalo,  an  un- 
earthly cry  from  the  Indian,  ended  the  hfe  of  both.  In  its 
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last  effort,  the  wounded  animal  made  a  backward  thrust, 
its  pointed  horns  gored  the  naked  chest  of  the  Indian,  killing 
him  instantly. 

When  the  leaders  of  the  stampeding  animals  came  near 
the  banks  of  St.  Mary's  Lake,  they  swung  northward  and 
disappeared  in  clouds  of  dust.  Following  in  the  wake  of  the 
stampeding  buffaloes,  I  came  to  the  settlement,  and  it  was 
then  when  I  discovered  that  my  prisoner,  the  young  half^ 
breed,  had  made  his  escape  to  somewhere.  He  evidently 
took  advantage  of  the  confusion  and  excitement.  At  the  set^ 
tlement,  which  consisted  of  six  log  cabins  and  a  number  of 
corrals,  I  found  the  men,  women  and  children  full  of  excite^ 
ment,  and  soon  saw  myself  surrounded  and  stared  at  by 
suspicious  and  quick-passing  glances. 

The  stampeded  buffaloes  ran  through  the  settlement.  The 
bodies  of  two  killed  animals  lay  near  by.  Further  on  a  large 

buffalo  cow,  wounded  and  bleeding,  made  feeble  attempts 
to  rise.  At  this  moment  two  Piegan  hunters,  shouting  and 
yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  raced  their  dust  covered 
and  sweating  ponies  through  the  settlement.  They  passed 
by  me  and  the  fallen  cow.  The  strugghng  animal,  on  hearing 
the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  Indians,  made  one  more  effort 
to  rise  to  her  feet,  but  failed  and  tumbled  on  her  side.  A 
shot  from  my  revolver  put  an  end  to  her  struggles. 

My  Indian  scout  presently  showed  up,  his  panting 
pony  covered  with  sweat  and  dust;  a  broad  smile  covered  his 
face.  As  he  rode  up  to  me,  he  pointed  to  a  lone  cabin  that 
stood  under  a  tree  and  about  three  hundred  paces  away, 
and  he  said,  "Ni4a''na-ni2;-sucht-gish-cult-man-mi''ka-ho-po'' 
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('1  saw  a  white  man  over  there,  you  better  go  there''). 
I  mounted  my  horse  and  followed  by  the  Indian  rode  in  the 
direction  of  the  lone  cabin. 

As  1  came  near  the  cabin  I  saw  a  saddled  horse  tied  to 
the  fence  of  a  corral  which  stood  to  the  rear  of  the  log 
house,  and  it  was  there  that  I  posted  the  scout  to  watch 
for  probable  events. 

As  I  rode  around  the  cabin,  I  noticed  a  strange  stillness 
and  I  anticipated  evil.  I  rode  up  to  a  closed  door.  I  shouted 
for  some  one,  but  no  answer  came.  I  dismounted  my  horse, 
when  I  was  startled  by  a  noisy  commotion  which  came 
from  the  inside.  I  heard  an  outburst  of  profane  words  and 
curses  shouted  by  a  man,  followed  by  a  scream,  a  painful 
cry  which  apparently  came  from  the  mouth  of  a  woman.  I 
ran  to  the  door  and  knocked  loudly,  but  no  answer  came. 
I  struck  the  door  with  the  butt  of  my  carbine,  when  the 

door  slowly  opened.  A  man,  a  white  man,  in  a  voice  full 
of  rage  yelled,  "What  in  hell  do  you  want?  Get  the  hell 
away  from  here,  you  so  and  so,  damn  you,"  and  with  that 
the  fellow  attempted  to  shut  the  door  when  I  rushed  at  him 
and  forced  my  way  into  the  cabin.  Then  it  was  that  the 
man  with  a  cat4ike  dash  reached  for  a  revolver  which  lay 
on  a  nearby  table.  As  the  brute  of  a  man  was  about  to  turn 
on  me,  I  struck  him  with  the  butt  of  my  carbine.  At  the 
same  instant  a  bullet  from  his  revolver  hissed,  but  missed 
the  mark.  The  man  let  out  a  yell  of  rage  and  pain,  blood 
dripped  from  his  nose  and  mouth,  his  eyes  bulged  and  dark- 
ened, he  whirled  and  slumped  to  the  floor. 

My  Indian  scout  came  on  a  rush  into  the  room.  He 
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looked  at  the  man  on  the  floor,  then  looked  at  me  and 
grinned. 

From  a  corner  of  the  dark  room  the  voice  of  a  woman 
came.  She  said,  ''Monsieur,  he  bad  man,  he  hurt  me.  I  glad 
you  came.''  Turning  about,  I  saw  two  women  sitting  on  a 
bunk  which  stood  in  a  dark  corner.  The  scout  opened  the 
door  to  admit  more  light.  One  of  the  women  rose  and  came 
forward.  She  was  a  young  woman,  a  half-breed  girl.  Her 
face  was  contorted  with  pain  and  fear — her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears,  a  black  shawl  covered  her  shoulders  and  arms.  She 
looked  at  the  man  on  the  floor  and  said,  ''He  whipped  me,'' 
At  the  same  time  she  uncovered  her  shoulders  and  arms  on 
which  bleeding  cuts  and  dark  swellings  gave  evidence  of  the 
work  of  the  whip  used  by  her  ruffian  assailant.  The  other 
woman,  too,  came  into  the  Hght.  She  was  an  elderly  woman, 
a  half-breed  Indian,  the  mother  of  the  younger.  Silently  she 
glanced  at  the  fallen  man;  then  she  walked  back  to  the  bunk 
m  the  corner  and  sat  down. 

At  this  moment  voices  of  men  and  the  tramp  of  horses 
came  from  the  outside.  I  rushed  to  the  door  when  I  saw 
two  mounted  men  approaching  the  cabin.  They  came  to  a 
halt  and  dismounted.  One  of  them,  an  elderly  half-breed, 
shouted  at  me,  "Dou  vene2;  vous,  monsieur?  Que  est  vous?" 
(Where  do  you  come  from?  Who  are  you?).  Instantly,  the 
young  woman  recognized  the  voice  and  said  to  me,  "C'est 
mon  pere"  (This  is  my  father).  The  elderly  man,  the  father, 
rushed  into  the  cabin.  He  looked  at  the  man  on  the  floor  and 
gave  him  a  kick  and  said,  "Une  mauvis  sujet"  (a  bad  man). 
And  it  was  then  the  girl,  his  daughter,  told  the  father  of  all 
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that  had  taken  place  at  their  home  during  his  absence. 

The  father  again  looked  at  the  fellow  stretched  on  the 
cabin  floor — he  looked  at  me  and  his  eyes  fairly  glowed  in 
savage  delight. 

The  elderly  man  noticed  the  whip  that  still  was  looped 
around  the  wrist  of  the  fallen  man.  He  reached  for  it,  then 
he  struck  the  fellow  with  all  the  force  at  his  command.  The 
fellow  on  the  floor  roared  a  painful  yell.  He  tried  to  raise 
himself,  but  was  again  knocked  down  by  the  young  woman, 
the  daughter,  who  at  this  moment  looked  more  like  a  tigress 
at  bay  than  a  girl.  The  father  called  his  companion  into  the 
room  when  the  two  dragged  the  would-be  murderer  into 
the  open  and  there  pitched  him  to  the  ground  where  he  was 
watched  over  by  the  younger  half-breed. 

The  elderly  man  then  spoke  a  few  words  to  his  wife 
who  still  sat  on  the  bunk,  then  he  mounted  his  pony,  and 

on  a  run  he  rode  to  the  settlement.  He  soon  returned,  bring- 
ing with  him  two  mounted  half-breeds  and  a  spare  pony. 
The  two  newcomers  picked  up  the  girl's  assailant,  sat  and 
tied  him  on  the  spare  pony,  and  immediately  rode  away 
in  the  direction  of  the  Alberta  frontier,  about  seven  miles 
farther  north. 

The  father  of  the  girl  with  a  grim  smile  said  to  me,  ''Voila 
tout,  he  no  come  back"  (that's  all). 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  near  its  setting.  The  scout  and 
myself  were  about  to  leave,  as  I  had  decided  to  camp  for 
the  night  at  the  shore  of  St.  Mary's  Lake,  less  than  a  mile 
away. 
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The  elderly  man,  the  father,  came  to  me  and  with  a  hand 
extended  he  gave  many  thanks  and  bid  me  goodbye. 

The  young  woman,  the  daughter,  too,  came  and  in  a 
voice  full  of  sadness  said,  '7^  "^ous  remercie,  monsieur,  au 
revoir.  Dieu  vous  garde''  (I  thank  you,  goodbye — may  God 
guard  you) ;  and  in  fair  English  she  also  said,  ''This  is  a 
hard  country  for  a  young  girl — maybe  some  day  you  come 
back  again.''  Her  words  now  spoken  mildly  sounded  far 
different  from  the  ones  I  heard  her  shout  at  her  assailant 
less  than  an  hour  before. 

I  again  looked  at  this  girl.  I  pitied  her.  Orenda  Mother 
was  a  pretty  girl.  Nature  had  visibly  favored  her  to  grow- 
up  more  Caucasian  than  Indian.  Her  oval  face  now  shone 
lustrously  in  delicate  hues  of  white  and  crimson.  Her  large 
and  now  friendly  eyes  arched  over  by  dark  and  slender 
brows  showed  kind  and  deep  concern,  and  from  her  head 
an  abundance  of  glossy  black  hair  hung  in  braided  strands. 
Yes,  I  pitied  this  young  woman  yet  encompassed  by  vahant 
elements  of  youth,  because  I  was  conscious  of  the  fate  which 
in  all  probability  awaited  her.  I  knew  of  the  severe  and  un- 
written laws  which  govern  the  matrimonial  habits  of  her 
people,  of  the  half-breed  race.  I  knew  of  the  customs  of  the 
harsh  North  which  would  force  this  young  girl  into  the 
bondage  of  a  dark  bewhiskered  half-breed  man  from  some 
where  across  the  border,  and  there,  in  a  log  cabin  or  wig- 
wam, this  fair  daughter  would  fade  into  obscurity  ere  she 
attain  the  age  of  thirty.  Or,  if  luck  should  turn  in  her  favor, 
she  would  become  a  pupil  at  the  recently  estabHshed  mis- 
sion of  the  Jesuit  Padres  across  the  nearby  border  of  British 
Columbia,  and  from  them  receive  a  training  which  might 
guide  the  young  girl  toward  a  more  promising  future. 
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I  mounted  my  horse  and,  followed  by  the  scout,  left  the 
settlement  and  rode  to  the  east  bank  of  St.  Mary's  Lake. 

During  the  night  shouts  and  yells  came  from  the  Piegan 
Indian  buffalo  killers.  They  now  were  busy  skinning  and 
cutting  up  the  slaughtered  animals  of  the  day.  Soon  the 
nostrils  of  the  timber  and  prairie  wolves  became  filled  with 
the  scent  of  buffalo  blood  and  flesh.  Their  short  barks  and 
long-drawn  howls  signaled  their  presence.  Boldly  they  ven- 
tured  near  the  kill.  They  wanted  their  share  of  it.  Shortly 
before  midnight  my  Indian  scout  rose  to  his  feet.  He  jumped 
on  his  pony — he,  too,  rode  to  the  kill.  He  soon  returned, 
carrying  a  buffalo  tongue  and  a  large  chunk  of  meat  from 
the  neck. 

The  scout  stirred  up  our  campfire,  and  in  his  own  fashion 
slowly  broiled  the  buffalo  meats,  and  it  tasted  good  to  both 
of  us. 

From  the  scout  I  learned  that  sixteen  buffalos  had  been 
killed  on  this  hunt  by  the  Piegans. 

The  stillness  of  the  night  was  often  broken  by  clamorous 
jabbers  and  squawks  of  the  wild  swan,  the  pelican,  the 
goose  and  the  duck,  by  the  whir  of  countless  bats  and  the 
night  hawks  which  veer  about  this  lake. 

In  the  distant  several  fires  made  by  the  Indians  flared. 
The  night  air  became  noticeably  cool.  On  the  heavens  above 
countless  stars  glittered  and  twinkled.  With  the  midnight 
hours  came  the  rays  of  light  from  a  moon  which  radiated 
pleasantly  on  the  lake  and  the  prairie. 
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On  this  night  sleep  could  not  be  thought  of.  Sitting  near 
the  campfire  with  our  horses  staked  out  nearby  and  feeding 
contentedly  on  verdant  grasses,  I  found  ample  time  to  re- 
flect upon  the  happenings  of  the  day.  Upon  my  ride  over 
Milk  River  ridge,  a  truly  dismal  creation,  wild  formations, 
of  rocks,  deep  and  burning  sand  and  bare  of  any  vegetation. 

Upon  the  meeting  up  with  strangers,  with  men  at  once 
suspicious,  even  hostile;  upon  a  totally  unexpected  drama 
of  an  Indian  buffalo  hunt,  at  once  noisy,  bloody  and  full  of 
thrills  which  roused  supernatural  actions  into  the  hunter  and 
the  beast — yet,  in  admiration,  I  witnessed  the  onrush  of 
nearly  a  thousand  buffalos,  bulky  and  shaggy  beasts.  I  saw 
the  herd  following  their  more  courageous  bulls,  their  lead- 
ers. I  saw  them  break  into  a  wild  stampede;  I  heard  their 
bellows  and  snorts,  the  sounds  of  thundering  hoofs  upon 
the  hard  and  dry  grounds  which  made  the  prairie  fairly 
tremble,  and  I  saw  how  the  wild  run  of  the  mass  of  buffalos 
was  intensified  by  the  savage  shouts  and  cries  that  came 
from  the  hunters,  from  a  do2;en  or  more  Piegan  Indians, 
who  mounted  on  stout,  swift  and  well-trained  ponies  flanked 
the  mad  running  animals,  while  more  Indians  followed  in 
the  rear  and  forced  the  slackers  of  the  herd  to  a  more  push- 
ing energy.  I  saw  and  admired  the  skillful  and  bold  riding 
manners  of  these  Indians,  clothed  in  but  breech  clouts;  they 
were  free  to  actions,  and  they  clung  to  their  barebacked 
ponies  like  leeches. 

From  the  backs  of  their  furiously  running  ponies  these 
Indians  discharged  their  rifles,  strong  and  vicious  arrows 
from  strong  bows  into  the  fleeing  animals.  Some  reined  their 
trembhng  but  fearless    ponies  often  to  close    quarters  re- 
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gardless  of  the  sharp-pointed  powerful  horns  of  the  buffaloes, 
although  now  and  then  a  daring  and  reckless  hunter  paid 
with  his  blood,  if  not  with  his  life.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
unearthly  death  cry  of  the  Indian  who  was  gored  by  an 
enraged  bull  earlier  on  this  day. 

I  reflected  on  the  happenings,  the  incident  at  the  lone 
cabin,  the  inhuman  attack  upon  and  the  whipping  of  an 
innocent  young  half -breed  maiden  by  a  brute  of  a  white  man. 

Was  I  called  to  this  place  of  tragedy  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent even  a  worse  fate? 

Today,  fifty  years  later,  as  I  am  writing  these  memoirs, 
I  truly  regret  that  I  did  not  then  and  there  end  the  life  of 
this  brute  of  a  man. 

The  dawn  of  morning  came,  and  with  it,  soon,  a  glorious 
sun  swallowed  up  a  faint  layer  of  mist  which  during  the 
night  had  settled  upon  the  prairie  and  the  lake  waters. 

I  mounted  my  faithful  horse,  rode  to  the  waters  of  the 
lake  which  looked  beautiful  and  calm.  At  the  lake's  north- 
ern end  St.  Mary's  River  takes  its  start  and  carries  every 
surplus  drop  of  water  into  the  nearby  Province  of  Alberta. 

Yes,  the  lake  was  beautiful  and  soothingly  calm  on  this 
early  morning  and  so  was  the  wild  and  romantic  country 
around  it. 

To  the  west  dark  timbered  slopes  fall  in  irregular  lines 
on  the  prairie  while  behind  rise  countless  mountain  peaks 
high  and  bold  toward  the  heaven  above  and  signalmg  the 
main  range  of  the  mighty  Rocky  Mountains. 
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On  the  verdant  prairie  lands  which  touch  St.  Mary's 
Lake  basin,  the  moose,  the  elk,  large  families  of  stately  deer 
and  flocks  of  the  graceful  antelope  mingle  with  numerous 
Indian  ponies,  bands  of  wild  horses  and  bunches  of  wilder 
cattle  and  feed  on  rich  grasses — while  from  the  mountain 
fastness,  the  grizidy,  the  cinnamon,  the  mountain  lion,  the 
lynx,  the  wild  cat  and  the  large  grey  timber  wolf  sally  forth 
to  spread  terror,  to  take  heavy  tolls  from  the  dwellers  of 
the  lowlands. 

Yes,  the  basin  of  St.  Mary's  Lake  is  beautiful — full  of 
sunshine  and  wild  flowers  during  the  summer  season,  but 
behold  its  severe  winter  days  and  nights.  Hidden  away  in 
the  hinderland  of  Montana,  snowbound  for  weeks  and 
months,  harassed  by  terrific  cold  winds,  fro2;en  up  by  a 
temperature  far  below  2,ero,  the  North  has  stamped  upon 
these  lands  a  rigid  harshness,  has  stamped  upon  the  people 
who  dwell  therein  a  severity  which  seemingly  eradicated  all 
virtuous  principles  on  the  heart. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  I  said  goodbye  to  St. 
Mary's  Lake.  I,  followed  by  my  scout,  turned  our  mounts 
eastward  in  the  direction  of  the  ''Sweet  Grass  Hills"  and 
the  Milk  River  Valley. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  this  day  we  came  to  the  south  fork 
of  Milk  River  near  a  point  where  this  river  runs  across  the 
border  into  Alberta,  and  there  camped  for  the  night.  Dur^ 
ing  a  nearly  forty-mile  ride  on  this  day  not  a  single  living 
creature  crossed  our  path.  On  the  following  day  we  rode 
to  a  deep  ravine  known  as  ''Rattlesnake  Creek,"  where 
neither  water  nor  wood  could  be  found.  The  next  day  we 
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rode  to  the  north  fork  of  Willow  Creek;  there  we  found 
little  water  and  less  wood.  On  the  following  day  we  rode 
over  forbidden  grounds  full  of  sand  and  alkali.  We  passed 
an  alkali  lake — its  silvery  waters  looked  invitingly.  The 
numerous  skeletons  and  bones  of  animals  which  lay  scat' 
tered  near  the  lake  shore  gave  mute  evidence  of  the  water's 
poisonous  qualities.  Late  in  the  evening  we  came  to  the 
sandy  banks  of  ''Sage  Creek/'  where  all  was  sand  and  alkali, 
no  water,  nothing  at  all. 

The  day  following  we  reached  the  long  looked  for  Milk 
River  Valley,  where  green  grasses,  wild  flowers,  Indian 
ponies  and  wild  cattle  dispelled  the  glooms  of  a  yesterday. 

At  about  four  in  the  afternoon  we  again  rode  into  Fort 
Assinniboine,  Montana,  our  garrison. 
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To  my  son,  Herman  Edward  Vv'erner: 

FORT  ASSINNIBOINE,  Montana,  Christmas  week  of 
1884.  Fort  Assinniboine,  a  large  and  but  recently  es- 
tablished military  Frontier  Post  stands  on  a  slightly  ele- 
vated tongue  of  prairie  land  in  the  flat  and  broad  valley  of 
the  Milk  River,  Montana  Territory.  This  elevated  tongue 
of  prairie  land  is  skirted  on  two  sides  by  a  run  of  clear 
water  known  as  Beaver  Creek.  This  creek,  after  another 
run  of  a  good  mile,  empties  into  Milk  River.  To  south- 
ward  and  across  this  creek  a  series  of  rocky  and  gravelly 
hills  rise  to  over  a  thousand  feet  from  the  level  prairie  and 
run  eastward  for  several  miles.  To  the  north,  east  and  west 
a  seemingly  endless  and  wind-swept  prairie  lies  open  to  all 

About  a  hundred  paces  from  the  east  limits  of  the  Post's 
ground  Beaver  Creek  in  an  elbow  bend  turns  sharply  north- 
ward, and  at  this  point  a  steep  bank  descends  all  of  a  hun- 
dred feet  to  the  creek  bed.  A  spacious,  level  and  oblong 
parade  ground  serves  for  military  ceremonials  and  as  a  drill 
ground  for  dismounted  troops.  In  the  center  of  this  large 
parade  ground  stands  a  flagstaff  and  nearby  a  three-inch 
Napoleon  style  cannon  that  punctually  rouses  the  morning 
sleepers  and  gives  salute  as  a  mark  of  honor.  Of  shade  trees 
or  any  other  kind  there  are  none.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
parade  ground  the  quarters  for  the  officers,  double  cottages 
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built  of  brick  of  one-and-one-half  stories  high,  and  twenty- 
two  in  number,  stand  in  a  straight  line  facing  northward. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  parade  ground  stand  ten  long 
two-storied  barrack  buildings  for  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
garrison.  There  also  stands  a  two-storied  Adjutant's  office 
building  and,  about  three  hundred  paces  away,  a  one-story 
spacious  post  guard  house  stands  near  the  western  extreme 
and  in  line  with  the  barracks.  The  west  side  of  the  parade 
ground  was  closed  up  by  a  long  one-story  Post  Traders 
store,  and  by  long  rows  of  cordwood  for  a  winter's  supply. 
There  also  stood  a  rather  primitive  saw  mill  operated  at 
times  by  mule  power.  The  east  end  of  the  parade  ground 
contained  a  large  two-storied  brick  built  hospital  building 
with  spacious  verandas,  also  a  large  two-storied  building  for 
administration  purposes  with  a  smaller  barrack  for  the  regi- 
mental band.  To  the  rear  of  this  stands  a  one-story  barrack 
for  a  company  of  Indian  scouts  now  in  service  of  the  United 
States  Government.  To  the  rear  and  about  two  hundred 
paces  away,  three  long  one-storied  warehouses  served  the 
quartermaster  and  commissary  departments,  and  in  line  with 
these,  four  long  brick  built  stables  housed  the  horses  for  the 
cavalry,  draft  animals  and  pack-mules.  There  also  stood  sev- 
eral corrals,  wagon  sheds  and  haystacks. 

At  this  time  the  garrison  of  the  Fort  consisted  of  the 
headquarters  and  eight  companies  of  an  infantry  regiment 
and  two  troops  of  cavalry,  also  the  Indian  scouts  mounted 
on  their  own  ponies.  A  post  guard  of  three  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  twenty-four  privates  was  maintained  day 
and  night  with  two  sentries  posted  during  day-time  and 
with  five  in  the  night-time.  The  daily  drills  and  other  rou- 
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tines  were  strictly  observed;  an  evening  dress  parade  was 
held  daily  on  the  parade  ground  or  whenever  weather  con- 
ditions were  favorable.  Cavalry  patrols  were  frequently  dis- 
patched along  the  extensive  frontier  lines  of  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  also  to  the  more  outlying 
sections  of  the  then  large  Indian  country. 

The  vast  prairie  lands  which  lie  in  Dakota  and  Montana 
and  which  stretch  into  the  very  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain range  were  at  this  time  populated  by  locali2;ed  tribes 
of  the  Blackfeet,  the  Piegans  and  Bloods,  the  Gros  Ventre, 
the  Assinniboines  and  the  River  Crow  Indians.  In  addition 
to  these,  a  numerous  Indian  half-breed  population  of  French- 
Canadian  extraction  mingled  freely  with  Caucasians,  who 
invariably  became  squawmen. 

•  There  also  were  the  floaters,  mostly  white  fellows  of 
doubtful  manners,  some  renegade  Indians  from  somewhere, 
and  the  most  cunning  Chinese  smuggler  in  narcotics;  he 
came  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  knew  of  trails  which  led 
from  British  Columbia  into  the  United  States  Territory  of 
which  no  one  else  knew.  These  people  more  or  less  roamed 
in  any  manner  and  on  both  sides  of  the  international  boun- 
dary line.  The  language  spoken  by  these  people  was  in  the 
French-Indian  jargon;  they  all  hated  the  English  words. 

In  their  outward  appearance  these  people  were  of  a  dark 
and  swarthy  complexion,  with  plenty  of  long  black  hair 
and  with  eyes  that  would  watch  to  their  own  advantage. 
The  low  moral  standard  which  accompanied  these  people 
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wherever  they  go  had  made  deep  inroads  among  our  own 
Indians. 

The  half-breed  with  his  associates  were  prone  to  com- 
merciahz^e  in  Hquors,  women,  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
tutored  by  gangs  of  unscrupulous  white  men  the  half  "breed 
became  a  master-mind  in  the  smuggling  of  stolen  horses, 
mules,  cattle  and  sheep  that  came  from  the  Teton,  the  Ma- 
rias, the  Mussellshell  and  Judish  basin  regions,  and  he  knew 
trails  of  his  own  over  which  he  would  guide  his  loot  safely 
across  the  frontier  line  and  there  he  would  know  of  a  ready 
buyer.  The  French-Canadian  half-breed  was  full  of  greed  for 
the  possession  of  American  money,  and  to  get  it  he  would 
not  shrink  from  bringing  fair  women  into  Montana  for  the 
purpose  to  lure  the  gold  and  silver  from  the  miners  and 
prospectors. 

The  same  half-breed,  with  his  confederates  who  at  this 
time  roved  hereabouts,  also  knew  in  particular  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  dollars  which  the  United  States  Paymaster  regu- 
larly at  a  two  months'  interval  would  disburse  to  the  large 
garrison  at  Fort  Assinniboine.  The  pay  of  the  soldier;  and 
it  was  then  that  the  gamblers,  the  fakirs  and  others  of  doubt- 
ful hands  and  fingers  would  arrive  from  somewhere  and  in- 
variably would  make  their  hangouts  at  a  half-breed  settle- 
ment located  at  the  banks  of  Beaver  Creek,  about  a  mile 
from  the  Fort. 

This  particular  settlement  at  this  time  was  managed  and 
bossed  over  by  a  white  man,  who  was  feared  because  he 
possessed  a  lot  of  money,  a  squawman,  a  double-hearted  and 
treacherous  scoundrel  who  would  harbor  and  shield  any- 
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thing  which  was  bad;  a  man  who  was  the  friend  of  the 
horse  and  cattle  thieves,  the  gamblers,  rum  runners  and  of 
the  highway  man.  He  was  a  man  who  would  buy  and  sell 
good4ooking,  dark-featured  Indian  women,  would  commer- 
ciahzie  in  fair-looking,  half-breed  girls  yet  in  their  teens. 

All  activities  at  this  particular  hangout  were  invariably 
conducted  during  the  night  hours  while  during  the  hours  of 
daylight  all  was  quiet  and  asleep,  excepting  the  ever  watch- 
ful and  chained  up  savage  wolfhounds  around  the  four  ap- 
parent separate,  yet  by  means  of  underground  passages,  con- 
nected log  cabins  which  comprised  the  settlement  hangout. 

My  duties  as  provost  sergeant  at  the  Fort  demanded  on 
several  occasions  to  look  into  certain  happenings  at  this 
hangout.  It  was  there  I  arrested  ''Red  Mike,''  a  bad  man, 
and  the  notorious  ''Big  Sandy,''  of  whom  I  relate  in  my 
Letter  No.  19. 

The  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
through  Manitoba  and  Saskachewan  brought  about  a  forced 
dislodgement  of  many  half-breed  settlements,  caused  excite- 
ment and  unrest  among  the  half-breeds  across  the  frontier  as 
well  as  in  Dakota  and  Montana,  and  especially  so  in  the 
Milk  River  Valley  region.  During  the  autumn  of  1884  large 
bunches  of  Indian  horses  suddenly  drifted  into  the  valley; 
they  camic  from  somewhere.  At  the  nearby  settlement,  also 
at  the  Gros  Ventre  Indian  village  on  the  banks  of  Milk 
River,  some  seven  miles  away,  gatherings  of  strangers  took 
place. 

Half-breed  and  foreign  Indians  mounted  on  fleety  ponies, 
single  and  in  groups  from  a  few  to  twenty,  arrived  and 
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stayed  over  a  day  or  so,  and  again  rode  off  to  somewhere. 
Large  two^wheeled  carts  covered  by  yellow  canvas  tarpau' 
lins  and  drawn  by  spans  of  mules  and  oxen  could  be  seen 
on  the  prairie  and  all  heading  northward.  These  carts  were 
loaded  down  by  household  goods,  by  fur  beddings,  by  dark 
featured  women,  old  and  young,  with  numerous  children  all 
seated  on  more  furs,  while  an  elderly  half-breed  man,  invari- 
ably  seated  on  the  cart's  single  shaft,  and  holding  a  raw- 
hide whip  in  his  hands,  would  guide  the  span  of  animals. 
These  half-breed  caravans  habitually  were  accompanied  by 
large,  big- jawed  and  vicious  wolfhounds,  which  when  scent- 
ing a  white  man  would  bristle  up  in  defiance  and  anger. 
These  carts  were  also  escorted  by  young  men,  dark  featured 
and  haughty  in  manners. 

These  men  were  splendidly  mounted  on  strong  ponies; 
they  were  dressed  in  large  fur  coats  made  from  the  pelts  of 
the  bear  and  the  grey  timber  wolf.  On  their  head  they  wore 
a  turban-like  fur  cap  made  from  the  skins  of  valuable  marten 
and  otter.  They  wore  long-shafted  boots  with  high  heels 
into  which  strong  and  coarse  corduroy  pants  were  tugged. 
On  the  pommel  of  their  saddle  hung  a  Winchester  rifle  or 
carbine,  from  their  cartridge  belt  dangled  a  revolver  and 
long  knife.  More  carts,  more  mounted  men  came  and  trav- 
eled northward,  and  with  them  the  air  in  the  Milk  River 
Valley  region  became  full  of  mystified  preparation  for  an 
outbreak  in  open  hostilities  among  the  half-breeds  across  the 
border. 

During  the  middle  of  November  a  large  body  of  half- 
breeds  and  renegade  Indians  gathered  in  a  narrow  ravine 
known  as  "Red  Rock  Creek"  but  a  short  distance  from  and 
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north  of  Milk  River.  These  men,  all  armed  and  splendidly 
mounted,  brought  with  them  many  spare  riding  ponies  and 
a  fair'si2;ed  herd  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  a  probable  food 
supply.  These  men  were  ready  and  eager  to  move  across  the 
border  at  a  moment's  notice  as  they  now  awaited  the  ar- 
rival  of  Louis  Reil,  their  leader. 

It  was  a  few  days  later,  on  a  clear  and  sunny  day,  when 
large  bodies  of  mounted  men  were  seen  racing  over  the 
prairie,  and  it  was  learned  that  Louis  Reil  with  his  lieu-^ 
tenants  and  over  a  hundred  followers  had  left  their  homes 
on  the  Upper  Teton  River  and  were  now  on  their  way  to 
Red  Rock  Canyon. 

It  was  three  days  later  when  the  hostile  half-breeds  with 
their  confederates  vacated  their  camp  at  Red  Rock,  and 
fully  eight  hundred  strong  and  commanded  by  Louis  Reil 
himself,  crossed  the  international  border  and  moved  into 
Saskachewan. 

The  sunlit  but  wind-swept  and  now  fro2;en  up  prairie 
land  of  Milk  River  Valley  again  became  more  quiet.  At  this 
time  strong  and  cold  winds  which  came  from  the  north 
gave  warnings  of  winter's  approach.  Buffalo  overcoats,  fur 
caps  and  fur  gauntlets,  heavy  arctic  overshoes  and  thick- 
padded  cap-Hke  hoods  made  of  a  dull  red  canvas,  to  be 
worn  over  our  fur  caps  for  a  better  protection  of  head  and 
neck,  were  now  issued  to  the  cavalry  troops. 

It  was  in  December,  in  the  week  before  Christmas  in 
1884  when  Troop  L,  First  Cavalry,  in  which  at  that  time 
I  served  as  first  sergeant,  was  ordered  out  on  parole  duty. 
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The  order  for  the  troop  was  to  scout  over  the  region  of 
Snake  Creek,  eastward  to  Peoples  and  White  Horse  Creeks. 
On  the  day  when  our  troop,  accompanied  by  fourteen  pack 
mules,  left  Fort  Assinniboine  the  sky  was  clear  and  the  sun 
shone  bright;  the  thermometer  at  the  Fort  registered  eighteen 
below  2;ero. 

We,  of  the  First  Cavalry,  who  had  but  recently  come 
from  the  mild  climate  of  the  Pacific  Coast  were  not,  as  yet, 
hardened  to  a  Montana  winter,  and  felt  cold.  Toward  the 
noon  hour  of  our  first  day  out  cold  and  strong  winds  over- 
took us  and  the  prairie  was  fro2;en  rock4ike.  Toward  even- 
ing, and  as  we  neared  the  so-called  first  Indian  village  lo- 
cated on  the  banks  of  Milk  River,  the  temperature  had  fallen 
to  thirty  below  2;ero,  and  the  thirty  below  uncomfortably 
made  all  of  us  chatter  and  shiver.  Even  our  horses  which 
also  came  from  out  of  a  Pacific  Coast  climate  began  to  snort: 
perhaps  they  too  began  to  wonder  at  the  severe  cold  air. 

In  the  distance,  the  smoke  which  rose  from  over  two 
hundred  Indian  wigwams  looked  invitingly  good  to  all  of  us, 
and  most  welcome  was  the  friendly  disposition  of  these  As- 
sinniboine Indians  when  they  invited  our  men  into  their 
fairly  warmed-up  wigwams,  and  it  was  soon  after  that,  all 
of  us,  excepting  the  ones  on  guard,  crowded  into  the  wig- 
wams of  the  Assinniboines. 

Soon  after  we  cooked  our  evening  meal  over  the  fires  of 
the  Indian  wigwams  and  we  shared  generously  with  these 
friendly  people.  We  crowded  around,  we  smoked  pipes  and 
self-made  cigarettes  and  rested  comfortably  enough  during 
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the  night.  The  wigwams  in  this  Indian  village  were  large; 
they  afforded  resting  rooms  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per- 
sons.  These  wigwams  are  built  of  many  strong  wooden  poles 
all  of  twenty  feet  in  height. 

On  the  outside  and  inside  of  these  poles  roughly  tanned 
buffalo  hides  are  stretched  from  bottom  to  top,  while  on 
the  inside  ground  space  the  skins  of  the  elk  and  bear  fur- 
nished a  soft  carpeting.  On  the  whole,  these  wigwams  were 
comfortably  warm  even  at  thirty  below  2,ero.  On  the  poles 
which  jutted  from  three  to  five  feet  above  the  conical  struc- 
ture many  hairy  tails  of  the  buffalo  hung  and  flapped  into 
the  winds  and  well  preserved  heads  of  buffalo  bulls,  horns 
and  all  were  spiked  on  center  poles  high  above  for  purely 
ornamental  purposes,  and  which  gave  to  the  whole  a  distinct 
barbarous  picture. 

On  the  inside  and  well  up,  a  series  of  cross  poles  fastened 
to  the  uprights  were  loaded  down  by  strips  of  flesh  from 
the  buffalo,  elk  and  antelope,  the  Indian  winter  supply,  and 
undergoing  a  smoking  process.  Over  the  village  grounds 
many  bleached  and  freshly  gnawed  bones  of  animals  were 
scattered;  many  large  and  brutish  looking  dogs  barked  and 
scampered  to  and  fro. 

During  the  night  howling  winds  swept  over  Milk  River 
Valley,  and  at  the  break  of  day  we  found  the  prairie  white 
with  snow  and  snowdrifts  miles  long  stared  into  our  faces, 
a  truly  disheartening  picture.  Early  in  the  morning  we 
mounted  our  horses.  The  shivering  animals  were  eager  to 
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step  out  for  a  twenty-five'inile  ride  to  Snake  Creek.  The 
temperature  during  the  night  fell  to  thirty- six  below  2;ero. 

Silently  we  rode  over  an  almost  level  prairie,  now  covered 
with  a  thin  coat  of  the  whitest  of  snow  and  harassed  by 
bitingly  cold  winds.  On  this  day  not  a  living  creature  came 
to  our  eyes.  The  prairie  was  Hfeless.  In  the  late  afternoon, 
we  came  to  the  barren  and  fro2,en  banks  of  Snake  Creek. 
Our  men  gathered  heaps  of  buffalo  manure  from  under 
a  crust  of  fro2,en  snow.  We  set  the  manure  afire  and 
over  it  boiled  our  eats  and  coffee.  Our  bill  of  fare,  nat- 
of  the  plainest,  and  now  odorated  by  vapors  that  rose 
from  a  manure  fire,  came  far  short  of  being  a  good  appe- 
ti2;er.  We  crowded  between  the  high  banks  of  this  fro2;en 
creek,  using  our  canvas  tents  as  covers  the  best  way  we 
could.  The  fury  of  the  wind  would  not  permit  us  to  erect 
our  conical  wall  tents.  Shortly  after  midnight  the  winds 
toned  down,  all  became  still.  From  the  sky  above  countless 
stars  threw  sprinkHng  lights  onto  the  frozen  earth. 

Morning  came  and  a  painful  cold  morning  it  was,  but  the 
now  rising  sun  looked  enticingly  good,  and  again  we  climbed 
onto  our  snorting  horses,  now  anxious  to  step  out  briskly. 
On  this  day  we  reined  in  the  direction  of  Peoples  Creek, 
over  twenty  miles  away.  On  this  day  we  encountered  many 
wind-blown  banks  of  snow,  which  raging  winds  had  the 
day  before  gathered  and  picked  up  from  the  level  prairie 
and  had  thrown  into  far-reaching  ridges,  and  which  now 
and  from  the  distance  looked  like  rising  lands. 

Our  troop  of  cavalry  in  columns  of  two  tramped  onward; 
our  men  sat  quietly  in  their  saddles  and  clothed  in  buffalo 
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coats,  and  with  their  canvas  hoods  drawn  tightly  over  head 
and  neck,  the  cavalry  man  indeed  presented  a  phantom 
view.  It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon  when  we  came  to 
Peoples  Creek,  and  we  wondered  why  the  name  of  Peoples 
Creek.  There  certainly  were  no  people  nor  any  other  living 
creature.  What  we  really  saw  was  a  fro2,en-up  creek  bed 
which  meandered  betw^een  steep  and  rocky  banks  to  some- 
where,  and  with  not  a  sign  of  water,  wood  or  bush.  There 
again  our  fires  made  from  buffalo  manure  gave  but  scant 
relief.  There  again  we  slap-dashed  our  arms,  and  with  our 
heavy  booted  feet  stamped  the  fro2,en  ground,  and  there 
again  men  and  animals  fro2;e. 

The  night  at  Peoples  Creek  was  long.  The  sky  above 
darkened.  The  winds  began  to  howl  louder  and  louder.  To- 
ward  morning  snow  began  to  fall,  it  soon  began  to  change 
into  icy  pebbles,  and  as  we  mounted  our  horses  at  the  break 
of  day  a  varitable  flurry  of  hail  pitilessly  dashed  upon  man 
and  beast.  This  day  was  extremely  dark  and  gloomy.  We 
rode  in  the  direction  of  White  Horse  Creek  over  twenty 
miles  eastward. 

For  hours  we  rode  in  the  path  of  an  angry,  roaring  wind 
which  lashed  myriads  of  fro2;en  pebbles  onto  man  and  horse 
and  changed  the  cavalryman  with  his  mount  into  the  like- 
ness of  a  small  moving  iceberg.  Slowly  we  groped  our  way 
over  the  level  prairie,  through  banks  of  snow  and  over 
stretches  of  slippery  grounds,  where  our  animals  found  it 
hard  to  make  a  soHd  footing. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  day  when  we  came  to  the  brink 
of  a  ravine  and  we  followed  its  run  for  a  good  half  mile 
when  we  tumbled  for  a  hundred  feet  over  a  steep  and  rocky 
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bank  to  the  narrow  bottom  of  White  Horse  Creek  full  of 
expectations  of  finding  shelter  from  a  hurricane4ike  wind. 

But  lo!  and  behold!  the  elements  decreed  otherwise.  Soon 
we  found  ourselves  exposed  to  flurries  of  air  currents,  which 
in  this  narrow  ravine  recoiled  in  anger  and  whirlwind4ike, 
ra2;ed,  howled  and  dashed  clouds  of  fro2;en  snow  hither  and 
thither.  The  night  in  the  canyon  of  White  Horse  Creek  was 
long.  With  the  temperature  now  at  forty-two  below  2;ero 
the  cold  benumbed  our  hands  and  feet.  Nineteen  of  our 
men,  of  which  I  was  one  now,  suffered  from  fro2,en  faces. 
And  the  cure — ''a  rub  of  the  fro2;en  face  with  icy  snow,'' 
a  severe  and  painful  operation  indeed. 

At  the  break  of  day  the  winds  razied  about  us,  but  the 
sky  was  clear  and  a  sun  rose  behind  the  peaks  of  the  Little 
Rocky  Mountain  range  some  eighteen  miles  to  the  south. 
We  clumsily  climbed  onto  our  horses.  To  our  deHght,  our 
captain  reined  our  column  southward  toward  the  foothills 
of  the  Little  Rockies, 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  when  we  came  to  a  high  wind- 
swept and  free  of  snow  elevation  of  land.  On  its  level  sum 
mit  we  rode,  rather  pushed  onward  by  a  merciless  north 
wind,  which  made  our  men  sway  onto  the  necks  of  our  now 
snorting  and  unsteady  tramping  horses.  Presently,  we  came 
into  the  folds  of  the  foothills,  and  we  rode  toward  a  deeper 
lying  basin-like  hollow  from  out  of  which  pine  trees  and 
dense  brushwood  looked  invitingly  good. 

It  was  near  the  dawn  of  evening  when  we  descended  into 
this  basin  and  there  came  to  a  halt  for  a  night's  camp.  Our 
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men  with  two  axes  at  their  command  chopped  trees  and 
brush.  Soon  the  crackHng  of  burning  wood  sounded  good; 
soon  high  shooting  flames  flared  and  spread  a  soothing 
warmth  to  men  and  beast. 

From  the  farther  side  of  this  hollow  came  the  neigh  of 
a  horse.  The  neigh  came  from  the  leader  of  a  herd  of  wild 
horses  which,  too,  had  taken  to  shelter  in  this  basin.  How- 
ever, the  flare  of  our  fires  now  spread  alarm  into  the  herd 
and  soon  after  a  thunderous  tramp  of  many  hoofs  signaled 
the  flight  of  the  animals  to  somewhere. 

Toward  the  west,  and  perhaps  three  hundred  paces  away, 
a  wall  of  towering  rocks  bare  and  cold  crowded  itself  into 
this  basin.  From  a  ledge  of  white  granite  rocks  large  chunks 
of  crystal  ice  hung,  evidently  the  fro2,en  waters  of  a  spring. 
These  chunks  of  ice  now  gave  us  water  for  our  cooking, 
also  for  watering  ourselves  and  horses.  Soon  a  hellish  dark- 
ness enveloped  this  basin-like  hollow. 

Soon  our  camp  kettles  steamed  and  boiled  our  fro2;en 
meats  and  made  for  us  a  now  so  much-needed  hot  coffee. 
Our  flaring  fires  illuminated  parts  of  this  dark  hollow  and 
the  odors  from  boihng  meat  spread  and  aroused  the  organs 
of  smell  of  the  carnivora  and  lured  them  into  the  open  and 
brought  them  near  our  camp,  brought  them  sniffing.  It  was 
the  lone  cry  and  howl  of  the  grey  timberwolf  which  pres- 
ently echoed  from  out  of  the  mountain  fastness.  The  lone 
cry  called  for  the  pack  to  gather. 

Seated  and  standing  near  our  fires  and  with  most  of  us 
sadly  in  need    of  sleep  all  was    quiet,  when  suddenly  the 
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sharp  bark  of  a  wolf,  followed  by  clamorous  chorus  of  long, 
drawn  and  mournful  howls  and  cries,  rang  warningly 
through  the  hollow.  The  howls  came  from  the  nearby  ledges, 
made  us  jump  to  our  feet,  and  made  our  animals  restless 
and  it  was  our  pack  mules  which  became  more  frightened 
and  ready  to  break  into  a  stampede.  And  there  came  a  large 
skunk  beautifully  furred  in  black  and  white,  and  he  came 
with  many  comrades  almost  unafraid,  for  he  was  conscious 
of  his  powerful  weapon,  his  offensive  fetid  odor. 

Later  on  a  large  owl  over  two  feet  in  height,  and  which 
seemed  plentiful  within  this  hollow,  began  to  hoot  dismal 
melodies  into  the  midnight  hours,  while  in  the  early  hour 
of  morning  the  bellowing  of  bulls,  the  leaders  of  wild  bands 
of  cattle  which  long  before  this  had  left  the  open  prairie  for 
more  sheltered  grounds  within  the  foothills,  could  be  heard. 

Daylight  of  another  day  crept  slowly  into  this  basin.  It 
was  Christmas  eve,  the  day  before  Christmas.  Our  honored 
captain  decreed  it  to  be  the  day  for  rest  and  all  of  us  felt 
better.  Christmas  eve  of  1884  found  us  not  in  the  Holy 
Land.  The  Bethlehem  for  Troop  L,  First  Cavalry,  in  the 
year  of  1884  was  within  the  fastness  of  the  Little  Rocky 
Mountains,  Montana,  on  a  day  when  a  temperature  of 
forty-two  below  2;ero  painfully  penetrated  to  the  very  mar- 
row of  man  and  beast. 

Shortly  after  daybreak  a  lone  Indian  runner  mounted  on 
a  long-haired  pony  came  suddenly  riding  into  our  camp.  He 
wished  to  speak  to  our  commanding  officer.  The  Indian,  an 
elderly  Gros  Ventre,  and  wrapped  in  plenty  of  furs,  talked 
long  with  our  captain,  to  whom  he  brought  the  news  that 
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a  band  of  fifty  or  more  renegade  Indians  from  the  Mussell- 
shell  River  region  had  crossed  the  upper  Missouri  River, 
and  that  they  were  now  on  their  way  to  Saskatchewan  for 
the  purpose  of  joining  the  half  breeds  in  their  uprising 
against  the  Canadian  Government,  and,  further,  that  these 
Indians  intended  to  pass  through  the  Litle  Rocky  Mountains 
to  gain  the  frontier  unnoticed. 

This  report  prompted  our  captain  to  dispatch  at  once 
two  scouting  parties  into  outlying  points.  The  Indian  run^ 
ner  was  given  chunks  of  meat  and  hot  coffee  and  with  that 
he  rode  away  to  somewhere.  I  immediately  volunteered  to 
take  a  detachment  of  six  troopers  and  to  proceed  eastward 
to  a  point  known  as  the  Four  Buttes,  while  another  detach- 
ment  of  four  men  were  ordered  to  scout  toward  the  west, 
and  with  orders  for  both  detachments  to  return  to  camp 
shortly  after  the  midday  hour.  On  this  day  the  sky  was  clear 
and  toward  the  noon  hour  a  sun  shone  and  the  winds 
calmed  down.  The  prairie  was  cold,  was  bitter  cold. 

After  a  two-hour  ride,  I  with  my  detachment,  rounded  a 
point  of  higher  lying  ground  that  jutted  rather  conspicu- 
ously onto  the  prairie,  and  then  unexpectedly  came  in  sight 
of  the  Four  Buttes,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Not  a 
living  creature  could  be  seen,  yet  I  was  in  hopes  of  coming 
across  a  flock  of  antelopes  or  wild  mountain  sheep. 

Now  in  the  shadows  of  the  Four  Buttes — they  stood  cold 
and  severe,  and  they  stood  surrounded  by  a  deathly  silence. 
These  strange  and  monstrous  abnormalities  stood  ghost-like. 
I  wondered  at  their  bulkiness,  at  their  unfriendliness.  They 
stand  isolated  and  from  one  to  two  hundred  paces  apart, 
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they  rise  abruptly  from  the  level  prairie,  two  of  them  about 
four  hundred  feet  tall,  while  the  other  two  reach  fully  a 
thousand  feet  into  the  above.  Their  perpendicular  bodies  are 
made  up  by  dark  lava  rocks,  by  enormous  black  stones  and 
slate^colored  shale;  at  their  base  they  measure  from  two 
hundred  to  four  hundred  paces  in  circumference  and  taper 
into  near  conical  and  pointed  tops.  I  rode  around  and  be^ 
tween  them,  and  as  we  rounded  the  fourth,  the  tallest,  we 
came  in  sight  of  a  small  bunch  of  wild  cattle  which  appa^ 
rently  rested  themselves  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  monster. 

As  the  animals  saw  us,  they  broke  into  a  stampede  and 
we  followed  them  and  managed  to  shoot  one  of  their  num- 
ber.  A  young  cow  sank  on  its  front  feet  and  tumbled  over. 
At  the  same  moment  I  felt  guilty,  but  we  needed  the  meat 
to  satisfy  our  hungry  selves  and  conscious  of  that  might  w^s 
yet  right  on  the  open  prairie. 

Two  of  my  men  set  about  to  cut  up  the  beef — while  I, 
with  my  other  men,  rode  to  higher  lying  grounds  about  a 
short  mile  toward  the  south,  and  from  there  I  saw  the  deeper 
lying  canyon  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  a  dark  and  gloomy 
furrow,  some  twenty-four  miles  away.  As  I  scanned  over 
the  intervening  lands,  my  eyes  rested  on  snow-covered  and 
rough  lands  bare  of  all,  lifeless,  in  the  grip  of  a  fortytwo 
below  2;ero.  No  where  any  sign  of  a  living  thing;  no  traces 
of  a  casual  traveler  could  I  see.  Northern  Montana  was  lone- 
some  and  cold. 

We  loaded  our  horses  with  two  hind-quarters,  the  neck 
and  chunks  from  the  ribs,  and  with  that  we  returned  to 
unloaded  our  horses — by  this  time,  froz^en  chunks  of  fresh 
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beef — a  real  treat  for  a  Christmas  eve  dinner,  which  was 
further  enriched  by  fro2;en  hardtacks  and  black  coffee. 

Our  second  night  at  this  hollow  passed  noisy  enough. 
Again  the  pack  of  hungry  wolves  were  wide-awake.  The 
odors  of  boihng  fresh  meat  made  the  pack  bolder.  The  sen- 
tries  guarding  our  horses  found  it  necessary  to  iire  into  the 
pack  on  several  occasions  during  the  night.  A  do2ien  or  so 
large  owls  that  roosted  nearby  seemed  to  hoot  louder,  and 
as  if  for  our  special  benefit  they  chorused  a  doleful  Christ" 
mas  eve  song  into  the  midnight  hours.  And  the  winds  again 
sounded  noisily.  It  was  at  an  early  hour  when  we  broke 
camp.  It  was  Christmas  morning. 

It  was  not  the  bells  from  the  belfry  of  a  Christian  cathe- 
dral that  we  heard.  Instead,  it  was  the  bell  that  hung  around 
the  neck  of  a  pack  mule,  around  the  neck  of  the  boss  mule, 
the  leader  of  our  pack  animals.  This  now  shaggy  looking 
beast,  and  if  to  ridicule  our  fervent  thought,  shook  its  neck 
that  carried  the  signal  bell  more  often,  and  more  violent  than 
on  any  former  days. 

On  our  return  march  to  the  Fort  we  chose  a  different 
path;  we  rode  westward,  we  left  the  foothills  and  we  came 
to  more  even  grounds.  From  the  north  came  blasts  of  winds 
which  carried  drifts  of  fro2;en  snow;  soon  the  flakes  of  snow 
changed  into  hail  and  with  it  the  winds  into  a  roaring  storm, 
and  an  almost  darkness  pushed  aside  the  light  of  day. 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  when  furious 
whirls  of  a  raging  storm  overtook  us  and  enveloped  the 
prairie. 
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The  command  to  halt  and  dismount  was  given,  and  our 
men  were  cautioned  to  bunch  their  horses,  to  hold  with  a  firm 
grip  their  reins  and  bridles.  The  elements  roared  louder,  hail 
and  icy  snow  fell  thicker  and  wildly  and  painfully  dashed 
onto  the  bodies  of  men  and  animal.  The  good  Lord  surely 
does  not  intend  to  destroy  all  of  us  on  this  Christmas  day? 

From  out  of  the  clamours  of  the  raging  storm  suddenly 
came  the  sound  of  tramping  hoofs  which  unmistakably  came 
from  a  large  herd  of  wild  horses,  which  in  a  mad  stampede 
now  rushed  over  the  prairie  and  very  close  to  our  column. 
Our  own  horses  became  agitated,  they  pricked  their  ears.  A 
momentary  thrill  startled  all  of  us.  What,  if  the  mad  on- 
rush of  the  stampeding  animals  would  strike  the  broadside 
of  our  handful?  As  it  was  we  stood  our  ground. 

The  fury  of  the  storm  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  fro^e 
man  and  horse  nearly  stiff,  but  we  again  moved  onward  and 
toward  evening  came  near  the  head  of  a  ravine  and  there 
camped  for  the  night.  A  supply  of  wood  which  our  pack 
animal  carried  proved  a  blessing  to  us  that  night. 

On  the  morning  the  prairie  was  calm,  the  winds  were 
absent.  The  raging  storm  of  yesterday  swept  large  areas  of 
the  prairie  completely  free  of  snow  and  also  created  here  and 
there  ridges  of  snow  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  height  and 
miles  and  miles  in  length. 

Leaving  the  Little  Rockies  now  to  our  rear  we  rode  to- 
ward the  foothills  of  the  Bear  Paw  Mountains  and  camped 
for  another  night  near  the  head  of  Snake  Creek.  On  the 
following  day  we  rode  to  Clear  Creek  and  again  in  the  path 
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of  tumultuous  winds  and  fusilades  of  sleet  and  snow.  The 
cold  banks  of  Clear  Creek  were  not  to  our  liking. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  threatening  clouds  hung 
low,  yet  we  mounted  our  new  shaggy-looking  horses  more 
cheerful.  The  thought  that  now  but  eighteen  miles  from 
Fort  Assinniboine  brought  new  life  to  all.  It  was  about  two 
in  the  afternoon  when  we  sighted  the  roofs  of  the  Fort, 
where  from  many  chimneys  volumes  of  smoke  rose  and  they 
rose  invitingly  good.  Two  short  hours  later  we  rode  our 
weary  horses  into  their  stables.  The  Fort  with  its  numerous 
buildings  looked  invitingly  good,  even  with  a  temperature 
of  a  merciless  forty-four  below  2;ero. 

Now  to  turn  back  and  scan  over  the  happenings  of  a 
week's  scouting  with  the  Cavalry  on  the  frontier  in  the 
midst  of  a  Montana  winter — this  to  the  unacquainted  per- 
haps seems  little.  However,  the  respective  participants  will 
ever  remember,  will  surely  often  recall  the  hours,  days  and 
nights  when  they  with  their  officers  and  comrades  gave  and 
sacrificed  for  a  purpose. 

Often  will  these  participants  recall  days  and  nights  which 
demanded  of  them  to  fulfill  duties  incidental  to  their  miHtary 
obligation,  light  or  severe  as  the  occasion  decreed,  and  fur- 
ther, these  participants  were  conscious  of  the  necessity  of 
each  man  doing  his  part  when  called  upon  to  stand  exposure 
to  the  climatic  condition  such  as  found,  as  he  scouted  over 
the  uncivili2;ed  lands  of  Dakota  and  Montana  during  wintry 
days  and  months. 
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There,  often  harassed  by  furious  winds  and  storms  ac- 
companied by  hail  and  pebbles  of  icy  snow,  which  often 
blinded  him,  while  a  temperature  of  forty  and  more  below 
2;ero  benumbed  hands  and  feet  and  fro2;e  him  almost  stiff. 

The  sacrifice  made  on  the  Western  frontiers  by  the  United 
States  regular  army  of  fifty  years  ago  not  only  to  safeguard 
the  homestead  seekers,  but  also  stabili2;ed  a  then  encroaching 
civili2;ation  and  by  doing  so  accomplished  a  great  purpose. 
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